Sales Reflect Black 
Shadows Reflect Red 


How Does Your Statement Look? 


If sales mean profits—black figures on your statement—then it’s every 
merchant’s job to see that nothing interferes with more sales. 


Show winddws help sales. Shadows in the window spoil colors, distort 
shapes and reduce sales. Banish objectionable shadows. 


Banish shadows and glare the Frink way—the modern, economical way. 
With Silverlite, Multilite or Spot-O-Flod, singly or together, you can 
have every conceivable window lighting effect. Each of these flexible 
units is suitable for any size store and for any window display. 


If your jobber can’t give you complete details, write us direct. Our 
engineering department is always at your service. Address 


THE Frink Corporation, 373 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Branches in principal cities 
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SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to MULTILITE 
adjustment for, three different sized A. continuous reflector using units built on the a SPOT-O-FLOD 
lamps. This adjustment is made in- Silverlite princip'e, adaptable to lamps of 60 to A combination get and flood-light permit- 
stantly because of the collapsible 200 watt lamps. Multilitereflectors come in units ting of instant adjustment to any angle with- 
neck. No special holders are required. of two to ten individual reflectors. They are out the use of tools. The beam is controlled 
The fit the standard 3% inch wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of from a spot of 24 inches to fl »od of ten feet 
holders used everywhere. Color individual outlets. Thé unit construction gives at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 
screens can be attached without extra far greater flexibility of light and color control screens come with each unit and permit of 
: s etc. Described in our and results in neater, more economical illumi- individual color spot or flood uf entire 
No. 77. nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. window. Described in our circular No. 84. 


The FRINK Corporation 


















Display in the Modent: Menner 


ETWEEN the extremes of the futuristic and 
the conventional, “Display in the Modern 
Manner” has now struck its true stride. There is 
probably no art, science, profession or business that 
has made such rapid progress in the last few years 
as display. The good and the bad, the mediocre and 
the absurd, the startling and the truly worhwhile, 
have all been absorbed, digested and refined to 
fulfill the economic destiny of display in the national 
modern manner. e 


For there is no getting away from the fact that 
display must serve a utilitarian purpose. It can and 
should be decorative and attract attention, but it 
must display merchandise to the best advantage. 
Any deviation from this course can be but a passing 
fad and is excusable only on the grounds of newness 
or something different. 


The coming. year of 1929 promises definite 
progress, and may prosperity be yours. 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SON’S, Inc. 


Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 

1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 

I CHICAGO . BOSTON 

' 204 W. Jackson Bivd. 26 Kingston Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
. 49 Fourth Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


When an old store that has 
been drifting with the cur- 
rent can be righted and en- 
dowed with a hitherto un- 
known prestige in the course 
of four months a miracle of 
merchandising is performed. 
The means by which such a 
change in public estimation 
can be achieved are limited, 
and display is one of the fore- 
most. How it has been used 
to launch a venerable store 
upon a new career is related 
in “Rejuvenation of Shillito’s 
Hailed.” 


The sessions of the “First 
World Congress,” held in 
Leipzig, Germany, from Oc- 
tober 19 to 21 are reported in 
“First World Meet Proves 
Merits.” It is difficult to esti- 
mate the value of this gath- 
ering to European display- 
men and their American col- 
leagues, but Yankee trimmers 
will find a new note struck in 
the report of the sessions and 
their agenda. 


George H. Janes discusses 
“Cork as a Decorative Ma- 
terial,” and Oliver C. Mac- 
Leod asks and answers the 
question, “What is the Profit 
in Crowded Trims?” Paul C. 
Davison reveals “Another 
Field for Crepe Decorators,” 
and Val Thomas unfolds the 
details of an anniversary sale 
which made its attraction de- 
vices representative of sixty- 
one years hence. 


Foreign drapes, schemes 
for up-to-the-minute screens 
and settings, plans for anni- 
versary windows and_in- 
teriors, and typical stories on 
displays of men’s hats and ap- 
parel, hosiery and millinery 
follow each other in close suc- 
cession. 


Shoes, gloves, backgrounds, 
human interest trims, con- 
tests, card writing, display 
service, convention decora- 
tion, and display factors of 
national advertising are cov- 
ered in feature stories or de- 
partmental reviews. 
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There’s pleasure in work 
well done---as reflected in 
a successful business year 
just concluded . . . 


so to our hosts of patrons 
and friends we dedicate 
this page with the Season’s 
Greetings... 
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A Merry Christmas 


and a 


Hiappy New Year 


The BOTANICAL 
DECORATING CO. 


L. M. Selig, President -- L. Elkan -- E. M. MacCartney 


Edward J. Belanger -- Max H. Frank -- Charles D. Newman 
P. O. Lanham -- Gus Kuhn -- M. Mayer 





319 to 327 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 
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A Glimpse of the January Number 


ANUARY is just around the corner, and, 
with its advent, the DISPLAY WORLD 
prepares for a year of more vigorous ex- 
ploitation of the values of mercantile dis- 

play. The January number will provide an illustra- 
tion of the type of magazine which will be produced 
in the next twelve months. 

During 1928 the DISPLAY WORLD stabilized 
its editorial policy upon the basis of mercantile serv- 
ice. Every effort was made to make each article serve 
a definite purpose in portraying the value and effects 
to be derived from seasonal displays or to indicate 
methods for better presentation of seasonal goods. 

The relation of art to merchandising became so 
pronounced that it necessitated marked attention to 
developments of modernism, and, as this movement 
shows no indications of abatement, much attention 
will be given to its interpretation in the coming year. 

Realization that windowmen need basic instruc- 
tion in sales fundamentals has been recognized in a 
series of discussions by leading American and Cana- 
dian merchandisers. This policy will also be fol- 
lowed during 1929. 

As a concession to the artistic preferences of its 
readers, in October the DISPLAY WORLD aban- 
doned.the style of cover which had been used since the 
preceding spring and brought out a new design in har- 
mony with the modernist tendencies of the times. This 
will be improved upon during 1929. 

Of much more importance to the reader, whose pri- 
mary interest is in display illustrations, was the transi- 
tion to enameled stock which was made in November. 
The importance of this step cannot be too highly 
stressed. On this paper the half-tones which are pub- 





lished from month to month come up with much greater 
force and clarity, revealing details that were merely 
suggested by the paper previously used. 

The January number will carry the DISPLAY 
WORLD'S “Sixth Annual Review” of display de- 
velopment and will contain a variety of material deal- 
ing with the progress of window advertising in Amer- 
ica and abroad. England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary will be among the 
countries covered. 

A discussion of the development of mercantile dis- 
play from the time of Charlemagne to the present will 
be offered by Dr. Hans Bahn, city building commis- 
sioner of Hamburg, Germany. Carl Balcomb will 
treat the subject of display as applied to public utility 
appliances and optical goods. David Chambers will 
offer another of his whimsical narratives of display 
activities. Coleman W. McCampbell and J. Duncan 
Williams will give to their letters on New York and 
Chicago display trends an extra touch of new year 
zest. Paul R. Pearson and Cecil Riley will specialize 
on crepe paper trimming. Ray E. Darlin will continue 
his inimitable discussions of card writing and layout. 

Shoes, men’s wear, women’s apparel, furniture, 
hardware, crepe paper trimming, card writing, con- 
vention trimming and display service will be treated 
in departmental discussions. 

Of equal importance will be the list of manufac- 
turers of display products in all their diversified forms 
which will appear in this number. This serves as a 
buyers’ guide throughout the first six months of the 
year and is an indispensable asset to the man who 
wants to keep in touch with the livest factors in pro- 
duction of display decoratives. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


C) Air Brushes 

C) Animated Signs 

-] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C1 Artificial: Flowers 

OO Artificial Snow 

[] Art Screens 

C1] Art Studies 

(] Backgrounds 

(1) Background Coverings 

1) Books on Cardwriting 

O) Books on Display 

_] Books on Draping 

1) Booths and Floats 

[] Brushes and Pens 

C1) Cabinets—Revolving 


C] Card & Mat Board 

(J Card Writers’ Materials 

(] Cash Carriers 

(1) Chairs and Seats 

[1] Color Lighting 

(] Counters and Shelving 

(] Cutting Machines 

CL] Crepe Papers 

L] Decalcomania 

CL] Decorative Papers 

1 Display Furniture 

1) Display Forms 

(1) Display Racks 

() Dividers—Show 
Window 

1) Drawings and Paintings 


(0 Drawing Boards 

() Exhibit Displays 

(0 Fabrics and Trimmings 

CL) Fixtures 

() Flags and Banners 

L) Hammers—Window 

[} Lamp Coloring 

(J Lithographed Displays 

1 Lighting and Equipment 

_] Natural Foliage 

[) Pageants and Exhibits 

() Papier Mache 
Specialties 

(1) Plaques (Window) 

(1 Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

(1) Plushes and Velours 

1) Price Cards and Tickets 

CL] Price Ticket Holders 

C1] Reflectors 

CL) Revolving Display 
Tables 

1) Screens (Background) 

_] Socks—Window 

C1] Show Cards 


Pirie. 


1) Show Card Schools 

CL) Show Card Service 

(J Show Card Supplies 

C) Show Cases 

| Show Case Lighting 

(1 Signs and Card Holders 

_] Signs—Brass—Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

(1) Signs—Wood Letter 

© Stencil Outfits 

1] Stock Posters 

(1) Store Designing 

CL) Store Fronts 

CL] Time Switches 

1 Valances 

C1] Wall Board 

(] Wax Forms and Figures 

() Wickerware Specialties 

] Window Display Service 

(] Window Drapes 

C] Window Lighting 

() Window Shades 

C] Window Trimming 
Schools 

CL] Wood Carvings 





Disp. Mgr---- 





Address 








Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Cork As A Decorative Material 






It Is Easily Cut to Accord With the Designer’s Requirements and 
Readily Takes a Variety of Finishes 


By GEORGE H. JANES 
Display Manager, Kespohl-Mohrenstecher Co., Quincy, Ill. 





In This Display Janes Mounted His Figures on Triangles of Insulation Cork—The Disp!ayers Were of the Same Material 


N planning my fall displays for 1928 I was 
anxious to find something that would give 
them an air of distinction and at the same 
time show our ready-to-wear at its best with- 

out overshadowing it in brilliancy or outline or bulk. 
I finally decided upon insulation cork, a material which 
I had previously investigated because of its ease in 
cutting as well as adaptability to many finishes. 

Before I started working with the cork I determined 
to use most of it in its natural dull brown tone, with a 
portion of it finished in black and gold. The three-way 
screens that were chosen for part of the windows were 
to be embellished with plastic designs of gold, silver 
and copper, and they took on the appearance of molten 
metal when this finish was applied. They were made 
of one-inch cork, twenty-four inches wide and thirty- 
one inches at their highest points. When set up they 
rested upon triangles of cork two inches in thickness, 
and these in turn were placed upon rectangles of the 
same material in the same thickness, with dimensions of 
two and five feet. Mannequins were similarly mounted. 
In each unit small triangles held bunches of grapes, and 
there were eight of them, as well as a number of small 
windows that took different arrangements. 

I was well aware that in introducing cork into a 
feminine display I was violating precedent, or at least 
the precedent which had been followed until shortly 
before these windows went in. The substance, it is 
true, was first selected as a rough, rugged background 
covering for backgrounds in men’s wear trims. But 
eastern stores have lately found it satisfactory for 
women’s wear. 

I have found that cork is a very satisfactory medium 
for the versatile displayman who makes a portion of 





his properties. It is new and therefore arresting, and 
can be given any aspect that the user chooses. From it 
he may form decoratives of conservative lines or may 
swing completely to the left and convert it into the most 
extreme of modernist creations 

But the material that goes into stands and decora- 
tives is secondary to the technique of display. Detail 
has a significance that cannot be ignored. The differ- 
ence between windows is more often the artistic touch 
of the installers than the dissimilarity of their fittings. 

The niceties of balance, of embellishment and of 
relationship of wares are elements of windowing that 
the craftsman must acquire. Once sure of principles 
which govern them, he is able to determine quickly on 
choice of goods and arrangement. 

Citing my windows as illustrations, I may point to 
the contributions of draperies, flowers and accessories. 
One large unit in which a number of mannequins were 
shown, each of them mounted upon cork elevations of 
the type discussed above, drew most of its attraction 
powers from the modernist markings of the three-way 
displayer screens and vases finished in bronze and filled 
with dahlias, birch sprays and ferns in fall colors. A 
second repeated the screen displayers, but brought in as 
a setpiece a silvered wrought iron panel with a leaping 
stag in gold and copper finish. Above the deer was a 
hand-painted spray of fall flowers. Still another win- 
dow revealed an oval panel showing a sunset scene in 
rich tones, blended from medium yellow through orange 
and red to deep brown. Appliqued against its “sky” 
were cut-out ducks made of copper, while at the base 
were cat-tails in green and gold metallics. Rich drapes 
paralleled the oval, providing it with a balance and sym- 
metry that was as natural as it was pleasing. 
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Rejuvenation of Shillito’s Hailed 


Formal Opening of Redecorated and Refurbished Cincinnati 
Store Attended by Striking Display Innovations 


N old store metamorphosed into the city’s most 
thoroughly modern retail institution, Shillito’s 
opened its doors to the people of Cincinnati 
on the night of November 12, revealing to the 

thousands of viewers who thronged into the revamped 
establishment, the fruition of four months of refurb- 
ishing and reconstruction. 

It was a rejuvenation of unexampled success, trans- 
forming the city’s oldest and in many respects the most 
conservative store into the most progressive and most 
thoroughly up to date of her retail establishments. 

For nearly one hundred years the name of Shillito 





has been connected with Cincinnati retailing. Founded 
in 1830, the house which now bears the name in the 
course of the years became one of the city’s chief 
stores, flourished, outgrew several buildings, and finally 
was housed in the seven-story building at Seventh and 
Race Streets, where it is now situated. In June, 1928, 
it passed into the hands of the Lazarus family, owners 
of the F. & R. Lazarus Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who immediately began the improvements celebrated in 
the formal opening on November 12. 

A new marquee on Shillito Place, the opening of a 
complete basement store, a beauty shop and a rest room 
in the balcony annex, construc- 
tion of a large freight elevator 
and finishing of nine passenger 
elevators in walnut, remodeling 
of twelve display windows, in- 
troduction of a modern lighting 
system and installation of new 
fixtures in nearly every depart- 
ment, were changes signalized 
by the opening. 

Display Director Fred Jo- 
hansen, who had assumed charge 
of window and case display in 
the interim, made his formal 
bow with a group of windows 
of remarkable beauty, in which 
a conservative expression of 
modernity was attained through 
admirable combination of the 
newest in backgrounds, fixtures 
and figures. Towering archi- 
tectural backgrounds, consisting 
of frames upon which shades of 
a creamy brown fabric had been 
tautly drawn, appeared in all of 
the windows, their uniformity 
conferring much of the glamour 
of the occasion upon his crea- 
tions. They were fashioned in 
sections that were easily trans- 
ported and when joined together 
almost obliterated all evidence 
of their seams. To provide for 
harmonious relation of the com- 
plementary colors used with the 
background fabric, Director Jo- 





DELICATE COLORINGS—Soft 
colorings featured the opening win- 
dows, most of the backgrounds 
being covered with gold or cream 
fabrics. The top picture shows a 
negligee trim exploiting a combina- 
tion of ecru. rose and orchid; the 
center, a feature window with 
figures in orange and cream frocks; 
the base, a trim of blue ceramics. 
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THE VALUE OF DETAIL— 
Decorator Johansen’s effects were 
largely the product of unyielding 
insistence upon perfect detail. In 
the baby window at the top, the 
spirit of childhood is suggested by 
the bubbles appliqued to the top of 
the background. In the millinery 
window, the column effect of the 
back and the rosewood vases set 
off the lighted heads. The base 
drape was a gorgeous union of 
red velvet and metallic damask. 





hansen personally supervised 
dyeing of the silks that he used, 
thus insuring progressive grada- 
tions of color from the tones of 
the background to the darker 
decoratives. 

In the end window at Shil- 
lito Place and Race Street he 
had a bridal procession pre- 
sented in colorful style with 
naturalistic mannequins as the 
players. At the opposite corner 
at Seventh and Race Streets 
were three handsomely cos- 
tumed figures, all of the peach 
skin variety. The mannequins 
at right and left were of natural 
facial contour and were posed 
erect, while a modernistic model 
in the center was seated upon a 
wrought iron bench. The end 
figures were. clad in_ blood 
orange costumes, while the cen- 
tral form wore a garb of white 
and cream metallic cloth closely 
simulating the colors of the 
background. Behind them was 
a low, pyramidic platform cov- 
ered with the same fabrics em- 
ployed in the background and 
surmounted by a wooden vase 
finished in a design of trian- 
gular patches of rosewood and 
white veneers. 

On the Seventh Street side 
was a number of windows that 
caused ecstatic exclamations from feminine passers. 
Here was a negligee trim showing a couch covered with 
a spread of orchid and rose trimmed in lavender. 
Banked against it in the foreground was a pair of ecru, 
lace-covered cushions. The sole negligee, shown on a 
modern figure, was of rose and cream brocaded velvet. 
The silk-covered background was in gold, transversed 
by columns whose coverings, ranging from gold to 
wine, received added depth from the glow of an amber 
lamp which topped a shaft of German silver. 

In the next window was a drape of damask and 
velvet shown in occult balance upon specially fabri- 
cated stands of wrought metal. The splendor of the 
gold, blue, green and black markings of the metallic 
damask were balanced by a fold of flaming red velvet. 
Opposite was a dress drape, executed on a headless 
form with a modernistic base, that swathed it in a 
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gorgeous creation fashioned from a long stretch of 
gold, rose, green and black metallic damask. Between 
was a new millinery mode upraised upon a fixture 
with decorative appurtenances of hammered brass. 

A window of ceramics employed two wrought iron 
and brass displayers with shelves, while in the center 
was a fixture of black, onyx glass with a wrought iron 
base. Above it rose sprays of willowy branches wrapped 
with thongs of brown and ivory felt and strips of black 
patent leather. The solitary light fixture, with its blue 
glass shade, harmonized with the tones of the 
ceramics. 

On the Race Street side was a display of new ap- 
parel shown on white and blue Danish porcelain man- 
nequins. The white figure was shown in an ermine 
jacket, while the blue wore a blue velvet and orange 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Castles and Clouds and Mechanical Soldiers at Mandel’s—Toy Circus 
at Field’s—The Fair Prices a Majority of Displayed Wares 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


IEWING Christmas displays year after year, one 

is impressed by the fact that each succeeding sea- 

son records little that is new and much that is as 

it was of yore. Still, as each Yule season opens, 
there is something new about all that is old, and, paradoxi- 
cally enough, something old in all that is new. 

Most people get a fresh thrill with the opening of the 
season. Many are thoroughly tired of it before the eventful 
day,arrives, and none of us can stand the sight of a Christ- 
mas tree six days afterwards. Yet, next December we start 
all over and go through the same series of Yuletide emotions 
and reactions. 

They offer a veritable gold mine for the observation of 
human psychology and the power of suggestion. An enor- 
mous suggestive propaganda is prepared in advance and 
loosed upon the minds of the public through newspaper and 
magazine advertisements and stories, and through the equally 
potent medium of practically every show window in Christen- 
dom. 

Perhaps it may be remembered that the original purpose 
of Christmas was to celebrate the birth of Christ. This has 
been compromised by the laudable custom of giving gifts, 
which, in turn, gradually succeeded to the custom of ex- 
changing gifts, and now the purpose of selling gifts for ex- 
change has turned the original pious celebration into what 
may be termed the most important commercial season of the 
year. At any rate, retail and related industries so consider 
it and act accordingly. 

The public mind is impregnated with the suggestion of 
giving. Purse strings that are tightly held during the rest of 
the year are magically loosened at Christmas time. Millions 
of people save systematically throughout the year that they 
may have a fund to spend freely for Christmas. Everybody’s 
doing it! And every year they do it a little more than ever 
before. 

Last year Chicago loop stores reported through a careful 
estimate a hundred million dollar Christmas trade. This 
year it will be larger. The-stores are prepared to make it 
larger. Stocks are more replete. Advertising budgets are 
larger. Displays are more beautiful, more suggestive, more 
intensive. Shopping facilities have been made easier in every 
possible way. Merchandise of every imaginable description 
is offered in the most suggestive ways. Prices range from 
next to nothing up to any desired point. It’s a great season 
for everybody and it’s on with everybody taking part in it! 


F  dSenon a careful perusal of all the windows along State 

Street, it is the opinion of this observer that the win- 
dows of Mandel Brothers are the most notable, as a whole, 
viewed from the angle of display craftsmanship. Practical 
merchandising displays of well-selected groups of appealing 
gift items have been artistically joined with a decorative 
treatment that is at once new, appropriate and unmistakably 
modern. 

Mr. Kagey’s conception of the keynote of modern art is 
evidenced by his interpretation of it in recent window back- 
ground panels and accompanying display devices. His fin- 
ished effects are really finished and pleasing alike to the eye 
of those who know little of art moderne, as well as to those 
who have given the subject some thought. 

Another thing that is worthy of mention at this point is 
that Mr. Kagey seems to have achieved an independence from 





the influence of any other man’s work on the street. His 
work is unlike that of the average store of the same class. 
It is distinctively individual and seems to express the result 
of patient and painstaking study of decorative art plus some- 
thing almost if not actually personal in the application of art 
principles to the seasonal displays of stylish apparel. And, 
while this man’s work is greatly admired by many, many dis- 
playmen, his technique is a bit too fine and too difficult to be 
easily and successfully imitated. 


The current Christmas displays are thoroughly in accord 
with the foregoing statements in the opinion of this corre- 
spondent. The toy window occupying the double corner space 
at Madison and State Streets is a case in point. The window 
has been divided into two distinct displays—the one on State 
Street designated as “The Tinder Box” and containing a 
representative selection of toys for boys of every age. The 
various types of toys are remarkably well grouped, so that 
those for boys of different ages are shown together. In order 
to accomplish this, a stage effect was set up with two plateaus 
occupying the floor space nearest the window and for the 
display of the finer toys for larger boys. Back of this and 
about three feet high was a platform running the entire length 
of the window, upon which were displayed toys for middle- 
sized boys, including a handsome electric train. At each 
end of this. platform were more plateaus, which added two 
more tiers for the display of toys for still smaller boys. The 
background was the chief attraction however, to old and 
young alike. It consisted of a scenic painting picturing 
castles and clouds relieved by a center piece in full relief 
representing a soldier-prince and princess, mechanical figures, 
flanked on either side by twelve soldiers in bright red uni- 
forms standing at attention. The little soldiers were con- 
nected with the mechanism so that groups of four turned 
at regular intervals to salute. A comical looking mechanical 
dog in the center of the window turned its head and walled 
its eyes realistically at the window shoppers, of which there 
were a goodly crowd. 


The other half of the window facing on Madison Street 
depicted an equally attractive and individual setting for a 
display of things for girls. This window was labeled “The 
Snow Queen.” It was similar in construction with tiers for 
the display of the various gifts for little girls. The back- 
ground consisted of a rather modernistic painting of snow- 
capped mountains with silver clouds and colored lights he- 
flected from below. In the center was a figure of the “Snow 
Queen” and the boy of her dreams. The toys displayed were 
of the best kinds and consisted of dolls of all sizes beautifully 
dressed; a horse and carriage; portable typewriter, breakfast 
set with dishes; doll baby bed; doll trunk; wicker layette 
basket for doll clothes and similar individual pieces that de- 
lighted the fancy of little girls, and old ones, too! These 
displays typified the imagery of the child mind and were elo- 
quently expressive of childhood illusions with respect to 
Christmas. 

Other Mandel windows showed gifts for grown-ups, gifts 
from the foreign shop and gifts for the home. These win- 
dows were each accorded a similar treatment by the means 
of modern art panels in the background beautifully done in 
modern line and color effects—a different design in each dif- 
ferent window. These metallic wreaths in graduated sizes 
were arranged against the background wall in panel form, 
each overlapping each other. 
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elie Christmas displays at Field’s were beautiful, but with 

a bit less of special Christmas decorative setpieces than 
usual. This was particularly so in the handling of the vari- 
ous windows between the corners. While there was less of 
the Christmas decoration, there was more than the usual 
amount of merchandise displayed in the window. The char- 
acter of goods displayed were of the more or less typical 
gift kinds, which left no doubt in the mind of anyone as to 
the purpose of seasonal appeal of the windows. A single 
wreath of red or green was suspended from the top of each 
State Street window to a point about half-way down the 
background wall. 

The great corner window at Washington and State Streets 
was devoted to the display of toys. The display featured a 
variety of fine toys for boys and girls, placed near the win- 
dow glass and on the floor. Other items were displayed at a 
higher level on a regulation plateau. But up in the center of 
the window, and visible from both sides of the corner, was 
an animated circus which attracted every passerby. The 
circus consisted of a Ferris wheel in action, merry-go-round, 
balloon peddler, strong man, lemonade stand, and a couple of 
customers! The autumn backgrounds were ideally suited for 
the displays of Christmas merchandise through wreaths. 

The windows in the Store for Men were arranged with 
characteristic Field displays of suggestive gift items of mer- 
chandise appropriately grouped as to color and style. <A 
very ordinary red wreath with a few sprigs of green holly 
constituted all of the decoration. Camel’s hair overcoats with 
robe to match, silk hosiery and garters with athletic shirts 
and track pants, handkerchiefs, some of which were mono- 
gramed, winter sports wear of wool, and leather jackets, 
wool hosiery and heavy mittens, skiis and skates, shirts with 
ties and handkerchiefs shown in two ensemble color units, 
one in shades of tan and the other in shades of green, men’s 
leather slippers, in two groups, one in reds, red-and-black, 
and the other in tans, were among the window trims at this 
pretentious shop. 


6 ten toy window at the Boston Store occupied the double 

corner space at State and Madison Streets. The back- 
ground presented a distinctly new theme and effect, repre- 
senting the exterior of an old castle with ramparts, turrets, 
and draw-bridge, and was sufficiently realistic to provide an 
appropriate setting for four grotesque mechanical soldiers 
vigorously “defending” the castle from imaginary invaders. 
The defenders consisted of a drummer, a machine gunner, a 
guard and a galloping horseman—all in action. Dolls, doll 
carriages, dogs, a lamb, electric trains, fire trucks, toy auto- 
mobiles, breakfast sets, doll house, building blocks, and other 
similar symbols of peace were profusely strewn over the re- 
maining floor space. Other Boston Store windows were 
trimmed with interesting displays of gift merchandise, or 
merchandise presented from the practical gift viewpoint. The 
backgrounds were suitable to the occasion, some worked over, 
but all clothed in the proper Christmas atmosphere. 

Chas. A. Stevens & Bro. gave over an entire island win- 
dow to a comprehensive display of fine silk lingerie and 
boudoir robes, etc. These are items that are always on dis- 
play in one of the prominent window sections near the door 
and a line of merchandise for which this store is justly 
famous in the minds of sophisticated femininity. They are 
cashing in on this standing by featuring the display of this 
particularly preferred product. Perfumes, silk, quilted slip- 
pers, and other inttmate accessories are displayed as related 
items. Tangerine, peach, pale green, emerald, yellow and 
black are the color units represented in the large window. 


I CHANCED to meet J. H. Richter, display manager of 

The Fair, on the sidewalk while looking at his newly in- 
stalled Christmas windows and had an interesting half-hour’s 
chat with him about Christmas windows and other things. 
The windows in three sides of the block were just being com- 
pleted. Some of them were open to view, and in front of each 
open window displaying gifts in generous array, were groups 
of interested shoppers discussing between themselves the de- 
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sirability of this or that item. Most of the items were priced 
and Mr. Richter stated that there was no question as to the 
efficacy of this policy. “People are looking for Christmas 
gift suggestions—they want to see a variety of things—and 
they want to know what the cost is before going into a store 
at such a time as this,’ he asserted. Modernistic lights, red 
and silves metallic wreaths at the ends of the window, and a 
mass of green holly with red berries placed in the ornamental 
center panel constituted the general decorative treatment ac- 
corded the State Street front. Colored lights here and there 
against the backgrounds were used effectively. The Adams 
Street windows were decorated with the settings that were 
used along State Street last year. However, I heard not a 
single interested passerby remark upon this fact, so it must 
have been quite all right. 


The toy display, of course, occupied the major window at 
the corner of State and Adams Streets. It was installed 
shortly after November 15 and has been holding the interest 
of the crowds ever since. A fairy queen, finished in silver, 
occupies the center panel of the background. A mechanical 
representation of Jack and the Bean Stalk is an attractive 
feature of the background on the Adams Street side, while a 
similar contrivance representing Aladdin occupies the same 
background space on the State Street side. All kinds of toys 
for boys and girls of varying ages are displayed about the 
floor. 


The Davis Company always have something unuusal in 
the way of a toy display in their window at the Van Buren 
and State corner. This year they have a mechanical dis- 
play which seems to have been refashioned from the one 
used last year. New figures have replaced those used last 
year, but the mechanism, consisting of a dozen or more people 
marching along single file into a church, is the same. Not- 
withstanding this similarity, the composition of the window 
and the various ideas represented is most ingenious and con- 
tinues to prove interesting to thousands of people who pass 
this busy spot. Other Davis Company windows along the 
entire block on State from Van Buren to Jackson Boulevard 
are trimmed in gala holiday attire. 


T Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, the State Street win- 
dows feature distinctive gift articles in contra-distinc- 
tion to the usual series of ready-to-wear displays. This 
change in itself is sufficiently noticeable to attract attention. 
The type of articles shown, the manner in which the displays 
are arranged, plus the huge Christmas wreaths of green holly 
with red holly and white mistletoe, are all elements that add 
their part to the Yuletime effect. The window cards are par- 
ticularly noteworthy, not because of size, color or design, but 
in spite of the lack of these things and because of what they 
“say’—and how. 

In a window trim of luxurious and smart items of apparel 
for small children the window card reads thus: “Bits of Love- 
liness That Will Make Charming Gifts for Tiny Fashion- 
ables.” And in another display where there is a particularly 
interesting array of fine gloves, perfumes, handkerchiefs, 
and silk hosiery of the finer qualities, the window card car- 
ried this thought: “Nicer Things That She Would Buy for 
Herself.” 


Around on the Madison Street side is a most interesting 
window trim designed to draw attention to “books of adven- 
ture” which dramatized several outstanding books of this 
type. The window had been made to represent the interior 
of a hunter's cabin with unfinished, weathered boards cover- 
ing the walls and the floor. On the walls were leopard skins, 
animal heads, etc. There were some interesting photographs 
of natives taken in various parts of the world, particularly 
Indo China, Africa, India and Congo. The head of a “rhino” 
adorned the wall, and the skull of a water buffalo was 
displayed on the floor with a descriptive card. It was a dis- 
play that would attract any man with a scintilla of adventure 
in his nature, but of special interest to boys who have ceased 
to saw legs off the furniture and whose souls are full of 
more heroic stuff! 
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PARISIANS 
SAW THESE 
DRAPES IN 
NOVEMBER 





Yard goods as handled 
at Au Printemps. 





The new Siégel 
Metallized Figures 
used as draping 
stands by the 
Galeries Lafayette. 





A remarkable 
development of 
geometric draping 
witnessed at the 
Galeries Lafayette. 
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WORLD 


International Display Congress at Leipsig Draws Delegates from Two 
Continents—Tackles Problems in Business-like Manner 


HE profession of the window decorator has been 

given a greater and more profound significance,” 

says the Textil Zeitung of Berlin. “Its richness in 

possibilities for development and the advancement 
of every interest connected with the field have been made 
more apparent to observers through the First International 
Congress of Display Men which met at Leipzig from October 
19 to 21.” 

The gathering, which was arranged by the German Asso- 
ciatios of Window Decorators, began with a reception to the 
delegates at the Fawn Hall of the Zoological Gardens. After 
the association president, Herr Bruno Seydel, chief deco- 
rator of the firm of Michel & Co., of Berlin, had extended 
his greetings, Dr. Lubstorff, corporation counsel for the city 
of Leipzig, welcomed the assembly in the name of the city 
government. Hans M. Geiger, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, and editor of its publication, was 
the next on the program, discussing the meaning of the 
congress. 

On Saturday morning the delegates assembled in the 
Banquet Hall of the Zoological Gardens for a session given 
over to general discussion of problems facing the display 
profession. President Seydel, who again presided, thanked 
the city of Leipzig and the representatives of governmental 
and business organizations who were in attendance for the 
support which had been given the congress. In response, 
Dr. Leiske, of the municipal legal staff, expressed his pleasure 
that Leipzig had been chosen as the seat of the first inter- 
national gathering. Dr. Hilpert, of the headquarters staff 
of the German ’Association of Retailers, joined in this ex- 
pression and dwelt at length upon the role of the displayman 
in combatting the “stand pat” policies of overly conservative 
employers and the reckless daring of overzealous artists. He 
declared that his association had learned the value of display 
in business promotion and was glad to acknowledge its debt 
to the displayman. 

Herr Meyer, chairman of the Leipzig Display Club, ap- 
peared on behalf of his organization to extend a welcome to 
the delegates. The convention then proceeded in a body to 
the Show Window Exposition in progress at the Grassi 
Museum. 

At the afternoon session President Seydel pointed out that 
those who had doubted the ability of the congress to com- 
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Delegates Assembled for the Official Banquet at the Fawn Hall of the Leipzig Zoological Gardens 


mand a representative attendance in its initial meeting were 
due for a surprise. Registrations at that hour, he declared, 
showed 220 delegates in attendance. 

The first speaker was Dr. Arthur Krentz, syndikus of the 
German Association, who dwelt at length on the subject of 
training for the windowman, in which he dealt less with the 
advancement of the organized decorators than with youths 
entering the profession. He paid his respects to trade schools, 
but said that there were important factors in display train- 
ing which could not be acquired as a student, cataloging 
among them, knowledge of merchandise, advertising skill, and 
artistic expression. Selling, buyer psychology, appreciation 
of the interdependence of the various factors of retailing, 
relation of the costs of show window decoration to the ‘cost 
of other advertising material and to the cost of a given 
undertaking—none of these things could be learned in class 
room study even if the school was expressly committed to 
this purpose. Display, however, required a high degree of 
craftsmanship if the decorator was to give faithful service. 

He declared that in England, the United States, and also 
in Germany the need for windowmen thoroughly grounded 
in retailing practices was outstanding. The German Asso- 
ciation for approximately a year had been at grips with the 
problem of craft education, for, while recognizing that the 
fundamentals of artistic expression and knowledge of the 
materials and tools required by the profession could be de- 
rived from trade schools, it was essential that the student 
be trained in the other subjects before he could qualify for 
full standing as a decorator. Hence, it was not surprising 
that the German Association had decided that recruits to 
the profession must qualify for recognition through appren- 
ticeship in retail organizations. 

Proposals had been transmitted to several of the more 
important display schools and to the schools of retailing as 
well, for, with the assumption of this policy, it would soon 
be an issue among students as to which divisions of mer- 
chandising they would eventually enter. While this policy 
might meet with some opposition because of the insistence of 
a few students upon the legal rights which they acquired 
with completion of training in trade schools, their evident 
lack of retail experience would prevent them from interfer- 
ing with its maintenance. 

The second speaker, M. J. Klawer, of Amsterdam, repre- 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 












































































































































Here we have an arch-shaped 
center panel with small at- 
tached semi-circular pieces 
at the sides The framework 
is, of course, of wood, cov- 
ered with wallboard and 
rendered a decorative effect 
by division into three sec- 
tions, separated by moulding. 
The tops of all of the sec- 
tions are covered with a 
light fabric or a plastic fin- 
ish, and the bases, of wall- 
board cut in the fashion 
revealed by the illustration, 
are affixed after being given 
corresponding surfaces in a 
dark color. The curtain in 
the center panel should be 
of light colored fabric with 
sufficient textile strength to 
carry the dark appliques 
shown in the- drawing. To 
the ead of this should be 
attached a decorative fringe 
falling to below the upper 
limits of the dark base 
board. Globular pieces cov- 
ered with silver should then 
be suspended from behind 
the upper section of the cur- 
tam, fastened upon thin 
silver threads. 
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Ship decorations are always in 
keeping with January sales of 
white goods. In this design 
Decorator Riegel has made a 
little two-masted sailing vessel 
the attraction device, mounting 
it on.a circular support of wall- 
board fastened to one by two 
wooden supports and covered 
with a striped fabric. At the 
rear of the large circle are two 
half circles, standing at right 
and left behind the triangular 
base. This, like the decorative 
cut-outs, which are brought up 
flush with the large circle, are 
covered or painted white to 
simulate sails. The base is given 
a wide stripe of black to har- 
monise with the black plateau 
and pyramid, which are placed 
in front of the set piece. 
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sentative of the Dutch Display Association, discussed the 
difficulty which decorators encountered in moving from one 
country to another. Dwelling upon the need for freer inter- 
course so that displaymen could pass from one position to 
another, free of the legal delays which now handicapped them, 
he urged common action in leveling these obstacles. 

Dr. Krentz then brought up the issue confronted by Ger- 
man displaymen when seeking to copyright a form of deco- 
ration. He declared it an extraordinary circumstance that 
the law which protected art did not cover window design- 
ing, although fully securing the photographer who “took” the 
same window. 

Paul Hippel, display manager for F. V. Grunfeld, of Ber- 
lin, one of the foremost windowmen of the German capital, 
followed with a discussion of the significance of display in 
retailing. Epitomizing his creed as “Whoever can fill the 
cash register for his employer is a good displayman,” Herr 
Hippel ranged himself with the opposition to the exponents 
of “art for art’s sake.” 

The old-style decorator who came from art circles, he 
declared, had little in common with the modern displayman 
who was the foremost reliance of the retailer in keeping up 
profitable turnover. Lauding the recent Berlin “Illumina- 
tion Week,” he commended it to other cities as an example 
of outstanding retail advancement. He warned his colleagues 
against ambitious effort to reflect current ideas in art and 
architecture that handicapped the routine work of their de- 
partments. This was usually the case. he asserted, when so 
much money was spent for costly glass or highly-polished 
wood backgrounds that nothing was left for stands and fix- 
tures. When such a condition arose, they could well be 
thankful for “essentiality” and its creed of utter simplicity. 

The concluding event of this session was the appearance 
of Dr. Schulhoff who, as the official representative of Vienna, 
invited the congress to hold its next convention in the 
Austrian capital. This proposal was ratified by a viva voca 
vote. 

In the evening the delegates gathered at the Zoological 
Gardens for an official banquet, at which President Seydel 
presided. Among the civic representatives who participated 
was Professor Graul, who, on behalf of the city of Leipzig, 
felicitated the delegates on the success of their initial meeting. 
No meetings were scheduled for Sunday, the day being 
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A Tasteful Hosiery Trim Installed by Ernest Welker for theOpening of the Maas Company’s New Store at Akron, Ohio 





set aside for entertainment. An informal breakfast at eleven 
o'clock opened the day, and at its conclusion the delegates 
were taken on an auto observation trip covering the prin- 
cipal points of interest. 

Despite the handicap of a poor routing which did not 
bring him to Leipzig until the last day of the congress, L. L. 
Wilkins, of Oklahoma City, who was named to represent the 
I. A. D. M. there, attended the concluding sessions and con- 
ferred with the convention officials. 


Selling Hose by Color and Number 
Ernest Welker Achieves It Without the Assistance of 
Newspaper Advertising 
By CARL W. SHABITZER 
Atlas Fixture Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





T is one thing to display madame’s hosiery and shoes with 

just the merchandise, and quite another to display it with 
a thought that will draw the customer to the display and 
into the store. Ernest Welker, display manager of the beau- 
tiful new store of the Maas Company, Akron, Ohio, planned 
such a display, with the results that were astonishing. In- 
stead of customers inquiring merely for “stockings,” they 
asked for I. Miller hosiery in the exact shade needed without 
inquiring about the price. Sales were greatly increased dur- 
ing the period of the display with a minimum amount of 
sales effort and without the assistance of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

A notable feature was the use of the new modern displayer 
mounted on a quadrant-shaped platform to give it height. 
This platform was covered in Japanese silver paper, with 
angles of gold and black for modernistic relief. Each shade 
of hosiery was draped from the platform and a small card 
indicated the trade color name. Shoes of appropriate color 
were distributed about the display tastily and a drape of 
Atlas Blue Silk Plush added contrast to the merchandise. 

Mr. Welker is one of the youngest display managers in 
Akron, and was recommended to the Maas Company as a 
result of his excellent work while with the S. K. Siegel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. He has had valuable experience in 
the display and merchandising field, and, with his artistic 
ability, is bound to be successful in his new position. 
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Putting A Price on the Window 


The Fair Store of Binghamton, N. Y., Assembles Goods of Same 
Price in Same Windows During Anniversary Sale 


ORTY years of steady progress under the 

same ownership was celebrated by The Fair 

Store, Binghamton, N. Y., in September and 

October, with a forty days’ sale, one day for 

each year of the store’s existence. It was the busiest 





forty days in the house’s history. It was also the first 
store-wide sale in two years. 

An interesting episode occurred on the second Satur- 
day, which was a Hebraic holiday. The store was closed 
all day, opening at five o’clock with a large number of 
four-hour specials. Despite 
the fact that the preceding 
Saturday brought in the largest 
volume in the firm’s history, 
when the totals for the second’s 
four-hour turnover were cal- 
culated, it was found that they 
surpassed those of the prior 
date. The doors were jammed 
at five o’clock and the extra 
sales force was taxed to its 
utmost to keep pace with the 
clamors of patrons. 

While a great amount of 
advertising space was con- 
sumed in this sale, the long 
stretch of windows on Wall 
Street with their 265 feet of 
frontage and_ extraordinary 
depths were used to capacity 
and dressed almost daily. Spe- 
cial features were given the 
publicity they required by pre- 
sentation in the windows while 
the interior of the store was 
converted into a huge exhibi- 
tion. The departments were 
crowded with sale goods, 
though reserve stocks were not 
brought in. Ample warehouses 
enabled the major elements of 
the stock to be held back until 
actual need for them developed. 

One of the features of the 
sale was the number of win- 
dows which were advertised 
under the sobriquet of a price. 
Thus, there were “95 cent 
windows,” “$1.50 windows,” 
“$10.40 windows,” and, in one 
instance at least, a $22.40 dis- 
play. Under this plan special 
offerings which could be sold 





INTERIORS DURING SALE— 
The Fair does not keep surplus 
stocks on the floor, using its large 
warehouses for this purpose. The 
illustrations show the manner in 
which goods were displayed during 
the Fortieth Anniversary Sale, when 
the entire stock was converted into 
a huge exhibit of seasonable wares. 
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One of the Deep Windows That Have Won Distinction for The Fair as an Exponent of Thorough Display of House Furnishings 


at the quoted price were brought together and shown 
as a unit. 

The large amount of space devoted to windows 
has attracted the attention of merchandisers in many 
parts of the country. Delegations from stores in the 
west are often guests at The Fair, where they come 
to view the windowing of house furnishings. In ad- 
dition to the 265 feet of frontage on Wall Street, there 
are fifty feet more on Court Street. 

Tying up advertising with windows is favored on 
certain wares, particularly small items that retail at 
a price which makes their purchase upon inspection 
a likelihood. 

When butter churns and tubs, oil lamps, jugs and 
cut glass were important material wants in the lives 
of Binghamtonians, “The Great Fair” was an impor- 
tant center of supply. It was in 1888 that The Great 
Fair, now The Fair Store, was founded by Simon 
C. Rosenthal, who saw an opportunity to serve his 
community in the merchandising field. 

The story of The Fair Store is one of constant 
expansion in quarters and volume of business. Mr. 
Rosenthal, now president, located his first store at 130 
Washington Street. He bought $1,200 worth of stock 
and opened on April 9, 1888, at six o’clock in the after- 
noon. Before the doors were closed he had disposed of 
$120 in merchandise. 

Among the principal items of merchandise carried 
at the original store were heavy dinner ware, heavy 
metal pails, milk cans, glass jars, jugs, butter churns, 
butter tubs, oil lamps, cut glass, crockery and wall 
paper. 

In a few years business had increased to such a 


point that larger quarters were needed. Mr. Rosen-_ 


thal moved the store to 2 and 4 Court Street, occupy- 
ing the street floor. Later the upper floors at 6 Court 
Street were added, and in 1904, the organization 
moved again, this time to 13 and 15 Court Street. 
At this time Harry Rubin entered the business. 


In 1910, quarters at 2, 3, 4 and 5 Wall Street and 
the upper floor at 7, 9 and 11 Court Street were ob- 
tained, and Charles Rosenthal, son of Hiram C. Rosen- 
thal, was taken into partnership, and made vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Rubin became secretary and treasurer four 
years later. 

The store now confines itself to house furnishings 
entirely, and is said to be the largest house furnish- 
ings store in the state, and one of the largest in the 
nation. Twenty years ago a large warehouse was built 
on Charlotte Street, and ten years ago a wholesale 
department, known as the Globe Furniture Company, 
was added. All furnishings are received and inspected 
at the warehouse and are stored there until needed for 
sales at the store. No reserve stock is carried at the 
store, for the space is devoted to display room for 
every variety of household need . 





Harvest Week Leads Year’s Events 


Oshkosh Public Turns Out En Masse to View Windows 
and Coronation 


By THEO. SCHLOERB 
Display Manager, Henderson-Hoyt Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


UR Harvest Week was the most successful event of the 

year. Two weeks before the event girls were picked by 
different clubs and stores and votes were cast and the one re- 
ceiving most was crowned Queen of Harvest Week. 


Bands played upon the main business streets and all win- 
dows were unveiled at 7:30 p. m. on Tuesday night of the 
week.. Special displays were very beautiful, and all displays 
were at their best for this event of harvest festivities. A noted 
Indian chief of one of the northern reservations who had a 
most powerful voice sang with one of the bands. 

It was estimated that from 15,000 to 20,000 people came 
down to view the window displays and participate in the 
crowning of the Harvest Queen. 

Prizes were given for the best window displays for that 
week. Bakers, butchers and grocers even put in somé very 
elaborate displays. The people surveyed the windows until 
late in the evening, resulting in some fine sales for that week. 
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Black and Silver Proves Effective 


Color Combination Seen During Celebration of Cincinnati Firm’s 
Diamond Anniversary Halts Crowds Used to Drab Backgrounds 


SHERED in by seried pages of advertising 
space, radio broadcasts and the most ornate 
window displays which this store has enjoyed 
in years, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 

McAlpin Company, of Cincinnati, was launched early 
in November. So successful were the combined 
media in their appeal that the first day of the sale gave 
the house the largest volume of sales it had ever en- 
joyed. Swinging past the volumes achieved during the 
preceding holidays, the totals reached new records and 
set g new pace for store attainment. 





The window and interior displays, which were in- 
stalled by-Display Manager A. Howard Williams, 
were easily the peers of the city at the time that they 
were placed. Williams reversed window display 
policy, which had heretofore insisted upon neutral 
shades for backgrounds, and shrouded all of his back- 
grounds in a funereal black plush. When he had 
finished his work his five windows were filled with 
brightly colored merchandise and silver ornaments 
standing out with remarkable force against the somber 
supports. In three windows the first feature to attract 
the eye was a silver stag mounted 
upon the uppermost step of a 
series of black displayers liber- 
ally strewn with silver foliage. 
Over the stag rose a group of 
willowy branches from which 
hung clusters of silver grapes. 
At right and left of this were 
ruscus trees planted in triangu- 
lar vases executed in modern- 
istic fashion. The lower sec- 
tions of these trees in each in- 
stance were dyed in black, while 
the tips were in a color harmon- 
izing with the character of the 
goods before them. Flanges of 
metal extended from the upper 
tips of the black portion to the 
base. Along the background in 
each window was a diamond- 
shaped card covered with rhine- 
stones, to which were appliqued 
figures “75” cut out of black felt. 

A drapery window of smaller 
size revealed a huge flitter- 
covered isoceles triangle set up 
in the background and flanked 
by stuffed cockatoos perched on 
modernistic stands. Slightly in 
front of this was the ever- 
present “75” year panel, while 
stretches of silver foliage fell 
alongside it. In the choice of 
goods and decoratives, a color 
scheme of ivory and ebony was 





SECTORS OF THE FRONT— 
Features of McAlpin anniversary 
displays were ruscus trees with tips 
matching merchandise before them. 
The upper display shows a pair 
with mulberry tops backing up a 
trim of flesh and blue lingerie. In 
the center, the silver deer setpieces 
and silver foliage show up strongly. 
The base is a colorful drapery trim 
with a huge diamond setpiece and 
auxiliaries of cockatoos on match- 
ing perches. 
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employed, a seat being carefully painted in these colors 
so that it might blend with the diamond-shaped cards 
and colorful damask drapes. The men’s wear window 
showed ‘“‘whatnots,” with black exteriors and shelves 
colored in blood-orange. Sprays of silver foliage par- 
alleled them again at each end of the window. The 
top illustration reveals the lingerie window, which went 
in just prior to the sale opening. In this he used a 
combination of sky blue and flesh-colored garments, 
whose composite hue would be mulberry. This tone 
was echoed in the coloring of the ruscus trees, whose 
tips were dyed in just this color. 

Several times during the week the displays were 
changed, although the decoratives remained the same in 
most instances. This somewhat diminished the effec- 
tiveness of these specially manufactured pieces, but 
such a circumstafice was unavoidable. The care with 
which they were prepared and the character of the 
colors involved illustrate the thought which the display 
manager gave to his settings. 

The interior decorations gave a gala effect. While 
not elaborate, they were effected in such a manner that 
they dispelled the customary shop atmosphere and de- 
veloped a holiday glitter. Everywhere columns were 
brightened by rhinestone-covered diamonds with ap- 
pliqued “75 Year” markings. Sprays of silver maple 
leaves spread around them gave additional lustre, while 
long strands of southern smilax trailed down to the 
tops of the ledges. Nor was this all. The ledges them- 
selves echoed the anniversary note with decorations of 
glittering diamonds bearing the “75 Year” slogan. 
About these were’sprays of silver maple leaves, and 
at their bases were banks of potted ferns. These units 
appeared in every other ledge space down the entire 
length of the main floor. 

To further impress Cincinnati with the extraordi- 
nary character of the occasion, Williams topped off his 
scheme of decoration with an exterior attraction device 
which impressed this fact upon the passer. Stretching 
before the store at intervals of approximately ten feet 
was a procession of tall iron crooks planted close to the 
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Left, a View of the Interior Showing the Column Trims; Right, Hanging Baskets of Greenery Before the Store 





curb and placed so that the curving tops turned in 
toward the facade. From these artistically fabricated 
supports Williams suspended wire baskets containing 
luxuriant pottings of ferns. These were enough to 
stand out upon the horizon of every pedestrian upon 
Fourth Street, focusing attention afar off, which was 
diverted to the windows as the stroller approached. 


The force of the display was demonstratéd on a 
number of occasions by groups on the opposite side of 
the street arrested by the lavish silver embellishments. 
Seldom has Cincinnati found windows so impressive. 
It was the city’s first experience with this color scheme, 
and her reaction to the striking contrast of black and 
white proved the power of this combination. 





A. N. A. STRIKES AT DISPLAY OVERHEAD 


The Association of National Advertisers presented at its 
recent annual meeting at Atlantic City a proposed plan for 
cutting lithography costs by lessening waste in purchasing. 
In its essence, the plan proposes that the buyers of lithog- 
raphy decide in advance of opening bids the amount of pre- 
liminary service expected, that all bidders be required to 
submit plans and sketches in similar form, and that the num- 
ber of lithographers competing for an order be limited to 
the size of the order involved. 

On December 10, in New York City, a committee of the 
A. N. A. will meet with representatives of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association, with important lithographers 
and with advertising agency representatives, to plan, if pos- 
sible, the final steps before seeking general acceptance of 
the proposal. 





FLEXIBLE WOOD IS THE LATEST NOVELTY 


Decorators who have struggled with the task of bending 
wood to provide elaborations for plaques, screens, frames, 
and many similar window accessories will be interested in a 
new product which is now being marketed in England. This 
is “Wundaflex,” manufactured by the Lawrence Mills, of 
London, a wood prepared in strips of various sizes which 
can be shaped into any form by a twist of the hand. It is a 
product of sound timbers containing no chemical prepara- 
tions, and, while retaining all the advantages of wood is as 
resilient as rubber. It can be used many times, as itscan be 
shaped over the moment that it is removed from previous 
placements. 
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Yes! Hats Are In the Ring 


Headgear Moderne Is Just as Well Fitted for Modermstic Settings 
as Other Wares—Likewise Human Interest Trims 


ERE man” is not so punctil- 

ious in point of choice when 

it comes to top gear as mi- 

lady, but he insists upon 

natty, stylish blocks that provide proper 

contrast or harmonizing colors for his 

wardrobe. Never does “Friend Wife” 

have so splendid an opportunity to vent 

her observations upon the existence of 

male vanity as when her liege picks a 
new fedora. 

And so hatters and haberdashers 
must give careful consideration to win- 
dows that will bring these wares to the 
commendation of the passers. Stocky 
trims brightened with foliage and 
flowers continue to be common, but, 
with increasing frequency, trimmers 
turn to more arresting plans for win- 
dowing their headgear. 

The recent election proved an inter- 
esting subject for play upon hats. 
Turning to the oft-repeated allusion to 
“his hat is in the ring,” a group of 
them found it the theme for enticing 
showings of new styles. Clarence 
Duff, of Erlanger’s, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, captured one of the chief prizes 
in the Mallory display contest with a 
play upon the subject showing the silk 
tile of Hoover, the brown derby of 
Smith and choicest new creation of 
Mallory in a white circle under the 
watchful eyes of the emblematic ele- 
phant and donkey. John A. Gilbert, 
advertising and display manager for 
the Barnes-Wood Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was inspired by the 
same idea and created a captivating 
display utilizing two huge cut-outs of 
hats placed against his background at 
either side of a screen on which 
“Uncle Sam” viewed a miniature ele- 
phant and donkey energetically boxing. 

“T cut large derbies out of wall- 
board and painted them respectively 
black and brown,” says Gilbert. “The 





MODERNISM RAMPANT—Who could 
ask for more distinctly modern treatments 
than these. Sloping displayers covered 
with fabric in the display by H. D. Lol- 
lar, of the Caddell Co., Paris, Texas, ap- 
pear at the top followed by a view of H. 
H. Tarrasch’s architectural. backgrounds 
at Stix, Baer & Fuller’s, St. Louis. Below 
them is the latest pattern trim devised by 
Louis Silver for the Truly Warner chain. 
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brown one I ‘highlighted’ with an airbrush in yellow 
and the black one in blue. The poster panel had a 
black background airbrushed in red, white and blue 
across the upper left corner. The figures were 
executed in show card colors on matboard, cut out 
and glued to the background.” 

The political aspect of the display was carried out by 
use of pictures of the presidential candidates at right 
and left of the panel; red, white and blue plush puffs 
on the floor, and cards of black and brown stock lettered 
in white. At the left extreme was a black card read- 
ing: “A True Republican will carry'an umbrella. He’ll 
wear a black derby if he’s for Hoover.’’ Opposing it 
at the right was a brown card with the lettering: “A 
True Democrat won’t need a slicker, but he’ll wear a 
brown derby if he’s for Smith.” Beside the silk 
“topper” in the center foreground was a card with the 
phrasing, “The President’s Hat,” and just beyond it to 
the right a “non-partisan” card declaring: “If Brown 
Derbies are in the majority—Smith; if Black Derbies 
are in the majority—Hoover.” 
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During Concluding Days of the Recent Campaign, John A. Gilbert, Barnes-Wood Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., Built This Display 


“It has been my experience,” Gilbert asserts, “that 
some special window such as this, that plays up a theme 
other than merchandise, causes interest in display that 
is of immeasurable value. This display caused more 
comment than any I have installed for some time.” 

When H. D. Lollar, of the Arthur Caddell Com- 
pany, Paris, Texas, decided to enter the Mallory con- 
test he planned a thoroughly modern setting. His fix- 
tures took on a triangular form, while his attraction 
device was made up as a long slender triangle, covered 
with fabric and serving as a displayer. Hats on the 
floor, Mallory posters and a smart card featured the 
foreground. 

In common with all other windows at Stix, Baer & 
Fuller’s, St. Louis, Mo., the Fall hat trims produced by 
H. H. Tarrasch were shown before architectural back- 
grounds. The display illustrated here contains twelve 
silk-covered panels linked in a flexible manner and 
dented on each side by electrically lighted niches, with 
glass shelves. White plateaus, with black and white 


(Continued on page 23) 








A Special Trim for the Madison Square, New York City, Store of the Truly Warner Chain. Association with the 


Famous Garden Is Brought Out by the Center Panel and Side Photographs 
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Merchants Turn to War on Shadows 


Survey of Leading Stores by National Lamp Works Discloses That 
00 Per Cent Favor Keeping Lights on All Day 


By CARL W. MAEDJE - ee 
Feature Editor, “Light,” Nela Park, Ohio 


OME wasn’t built in a day, nor, for that matter, 
in a night. Likewise, the building up of the 
lighting in John Doe’s show window—in line 
with the best practice. But years of effort on 

the part of such crusaders for better show-window light- 
ing as Walter Sturrock, illuminating engineer for the 
National Lamp Works, are bound to convince the great 
merchant mind, in time, that brightly lighted display 
areas in window and store—'‘sales light”--- 
and successful merchandising are one and in- 
separable. That time is here. 

Mr. Sturrock, all smiles one sunny day, 
was crossing the Nela Park campus. I stopped 
him. His eyes twinkled as he affectionately 
removed from his pocket a rather amazing 
report of a two-city show window survey re- 
cently conducted under his supervision. 

“Here, Carl, is some glad news for your 


Whether it be ladies’ gowns, supplies for the 
bathroom or lamps, sales light plus attractive 
windows are mighty forces in successful 
merchandising these days. 


readers,” he began. “Right here in black and white I 
have convincing figures to show you that the day 
of merchants considering how little light they can get 
away with in their show windows is past. The time has 
now come where alert merchants are considering ‘how 
much light can ycu crowd into that show window of 
mine?’ In many cases merchants in the downtown 
centers have gone away beyond recommended practice 
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for night-time show window lighting in order to obtain 
effective daytime sales light.” 

Take any clear day. Although the stars are out, they 
shine unseen. That much brighter is the sun. It is only 
a matter of relative intensities. Suppose the stars were 
your show windows, and you wanted them to be seen by 
day. If you could, you would step up your illumination. 
But you can step up the illumination of your star sales- 
man—your show window. Brightly illuminated, it makes 
itself seen in spite of Sol’s great, beaming countenance. 
And so it happens that many merchants today have gone 
so far as to equip their windows with 500-watt lamps on 
fifteen to eighteen-inch centers in order to obtain the 
200 or more foot-candles which they feel is neces- 
sary to make their windows effective throughout 
the day. 
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The report showed that over 60 per cent of the win- 
dows visited had all the lighting on all day long. It 
also showed that 40 per cent of the show windows 
in the downtown sections of the two large cities sur- 
veyed are lighted in accordance with recommended 
practice. Among the interesting window lighting 
effects uncovered were these: 

That the most popular sizes of lamps used for 
night illumination are the 100, 150 and 200-watt, 
with the largest percentage favoring the latter; that 
the most popular spacing of outlets on the average 
is twelve-inch centers, or about 35 per cent of all 
stores visited; that standard types of angle reflectors 
comprise 70 per cent of ail those seen, and that only 
about one out of every one hundred stores tolerates 
the bare lamp. 

Such is the interesting but not un- 
expected result of the poll. When, as 
numerous surveys of recent years have 
shown, merchants estimate the value of 
good fronts above interior furnishings, 
it is safe to presume that they will 
make these fronts as productive as 
possible. The blinding glare of bright 
days and the veiling shadows which 
the sun rays at such times cast upon 
the window are as effective against the 
viewer as a high board fence. 


Fifth Avenue voices its approval of the 

war on shadows in the elaborate light- 

ing systems used by its stores. Here 

are typical examples—the Betty Wales 

Shop and the new John Ward Shoe 
Store, 
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Selling the Store’s Personality 


Merchandise Is No Less Vital Than Prestige and Good-Wiull—Human 
Interest Trims Are Fit Means for Selling Them to the Public 


KE RCHANDISE is not the only thing that the 
progressive retail institution must sell. If it 
values its future, it must pay a goodly share 
of its attention to its tomorrows as well as 

today. building good will is not a difficult task, pro- 
vided service and goods harmonize with advertising and 
window claims. And even if this ideal of responsibility 
to the great public is not thoroughly maintained, the 
store front cannot afford to overlook passing events and 
movements or to pay tribute to them. 

When a convention is held, when a civic project is 
in the balance, when health or social betterment meas- 


a 





ures are at issue, the time is ripe to break upon the 
public horizen with a human interest portrayal of the 
subject matter. Not only does this effort bring its 
meed uf reward for interest in community welfare and 
progress, but the windows which it produces serve as 
a welcome alternative to the ceaseless round of mer- 
chandise trinis. And there are many other occasions 
when such spectacles can be used to good purpose. 
When a drive on slow-moving merchandise is planned, 
or a holiday approaches, they become valiant allies of 
the merchandisers. 

Toy windows are common before Christmas, but at 
other times go in rarely, and 
then, as a rule, in haphazard 
fashion. How much more 
effective than the rule-of-thumb 
trim was the window which J. 
Marion Smith installed for the 
W. B. McClurkan Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, early this fall, re- 
sulting in such a volume of sales 
that they had to secure complete 
new lines for Christmas. 

A gigantic shoe with doors 
and windows cut in the front 
was the setting for the “Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” 
Dolls clambering over the big 
“brogan,” climbing in through 
its casements, dolls swarming all 
over the window, represented 
her children. “It attracted the 
attention of the grown-ups as 
well as children,’ Smith de- 
clares. “It fascinated the 
‘kiddies.’ ” 

Each year in connection with 
the Eastern States Exposition 
at Springfield, Mass., the asso- 
ciation which promotes the show 
stages a window contest between 
Springfield stores. The prizes 
usually are: First, $50; second, 
$40; third, $25; fourth, $15, as 
well as a complimentary pass 
to the exposition grounds good 





FIT FOR THE OCCASION—The 
human interest window wins when 
prestige of a special merchandising 
message is its subject-matter. The 
top display by J. M. Smith, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, brought his store’s 
toy department out of a slump; the 
center by G. F. Tibbetts, Spring- 
field, Mass., tied up successfully 
with a local exposition; the base, 
by Paul Hamlin, Des Moines, capi- 
talized a teachers’ convention. 
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Just before Hallowe'en, The 
William Filene Sons’ Com- 
pany set up this interior dec- 
oration in their dining room 
as a bit of atmosphere for a 
“Kiddie” Party 


for the week. The contest, usually staged the week 
before the exposition, this year took place between 
September 10 and 17. 

George F. Tibbetts, display manager for Forbes & 
Wallace, won the first prize in 1927, and this year he 
took second. For the occasion he fashioned a trim 
playing up the exposition horse show. A white horse- 
shoe inverted before a black hanging served as a frame 
for a horse head. This appeared before a section of 
wood fencing, over which the horse’s bridle and blanket 
were draped. As dividers at the extremes of the dis- 
play were racing hurdles bearing a saddle and a jockey’s 
crop. A feminine figure in a riding habit and a “miss” 
in street garb appeared in the foreground. 

When the Iowa State Teachers’ convention met in 
Des Moines early in November, Oransky’s signalized 
the event with a special window in which Display 
Manager Paul Hamlin set up a complete replica of a 
rural school house. The local teacher, neatly costumed 
in a new fall outfit, was shown before this structure, 
school dismissed and bag packed ready for departure to 
the convention. Straggling pupils tarried while teacher 
waited her bus. One little girl had stopped at “the 
pump” to slack the thirst of a fluffy white poodle. 

“The Pirate Chief Commands Your Presence” ap- 
peared on cards announcing a Hallowe’en program for 
“kiddies” in the main dining room of Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston, Mass., recently. 


As one entered the main salon evidences of a 
“pirates’ stronghold” were most apparent, intensified 
with a sense of the mysterious, as pirate flags (the Jolly 
Roger), and bats, black cats and ghosts flew and peered 
from darkened, cob-webbed corners, or at least ap- 
peared to do so. 

Looking towards the balcony, a “long, low, rakish 
craft” could be seen riding easily, with sails set, on the 
opposite of a huge ledge, ready to sail at a moment’s 
notice. Three of the villainous crew were seen mak- 
ing observations over the ridge, as the remainder of the 
crew hurried back and forth to the hold of the ship 
(kitchen), carrying bouillon, soup and other precious 
foods to their captives (the public), instead of making 
them “walk the gang plank.” 

Appropriate entertainment by “the pirate chief,” 
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the chief’s men,” “the witch,” “the cat,” “the bats” and 
“the ghost” was provided, to the delight of a large 
audience of children and adults. 


Yes! Hats Are In the Ring 


(Continued from page 19) 
striped borders upheld three units of headgear, the 
center section being in light colors, which afforded con- 
trast to the flanking divisions. 

The detail of this window was interesting. Modern- 
ism was expressed not only in the background, but also 
in the plateaus, where the two end pieces were made 
up in triangular fashion to accord with the lines of the 
back. A metal figure in the center of the background 
added its contribution, while the contents of the niches 
were surprising. For the atomizers, gloves, shoes and 
similar accessories which appeared in the women’s win- 
dows, Tarrasch substituted pipes, cans of tobacco, 
books, cigarette cases, cocktail shakers, lighters, match- 
boxes and kindred items. 

Carrying out the idea of newness in styles sym- 
bolized in September and October by figures of storks, 
Truly Warner windows throughout the nation blos- 
somed out with decoratives of copper, aluminum, gold, 
and figures of storks in silver. Display Director Louis 
Silver built his trim around the theme of “Style Twins,” 
emphasizing the successful copy by his firm in their 
popular price hats of high-priced English creations. 
Covering his floor with chocolate-brown felt, he camou- 
flaged his backgrounds with corrugated paper, painted 
in copper-bronze tints, giving the effect of sheet copper. 
The valances and foreground were similarly covered. 
Two silver stork heads were affixed at opposite ends 
of the long valances. 

In arrangement of the display, the hats were placed 
in pyramid style, starting with positions on the floor in 
the foreground and rising gradually on stands of vari- 
ous heights until the exhibit reached the height of the 
back panels. Above the derby units in the central fore- 
ground was a long shelf divided into sections, where 
reproductions of high-priced hats were shown. A mod- 
ernistic stork of copper and aluminum was in the center. 

Below were shown silk hats, opera hats and a repro- 
duction of an English bowler, copies of importations. 
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A World of Gloves Tier on Tier—Filene’s, of Boston, Give a Modern Interpretation to Display of These Accessories 


Gloves! As Clay to the Potter 


So Are They to the Displayman Who Would Fashion a 
Decoration of Fantastic Form or Graceful Contour 


ad 


HILE it is the custom to use gloves chiefly as 

accessories in showings of larger items making 

them almost universal accompaniments of cloak 

and dress displays there are ample opportunities 
at this time to arrange full windows for which special de- 
signs are necessary. 

For this purpose there are large varieties of displayers, 
some showing the glove with fingers raised, some with them 
inverted. M. F., Hershey, display manager for the Stewart 
Dry Goods Company, Louisville, Ky., gave a display of this 
character a peculiar turn during the 1927 holidays by showing 
matching gloves, umbrellas and bags. 

Three units were employed, each consisting of two display 
stands. The outer stand in each instance was topped by a 
hand form with fingers upright. Below this, on shelves, were 
gloves, laid flat, some of them parallel with the front of the 
window, some. faced toward the sides. The inside stand in 
the two outer units was a tall affair with two branches cul- 
minating in crooks. Along its shaft at intervals were wrought 
metal holders across which the gloves were distended. Her- 
shey arranged these trims so that a continuous line was 
produced from the upper exhibits to the base, fingers of all 
the patterns pointing downward at a sharp angle. The upper 
branch of the displayer was scantily decorated, the effect 
being somewhat like a flowering plant with its stalk heavily 
swathed in foliage and its top brightened by a few spikes of 


Flowers with 

mocha petals. 
A solid trim of 
men’s gloves. 





blossoms. In the center unit. banks of gloves were fashioned. 
A three-panel screen with its top set off by a wreath and 
garlands of holiday green served as a set piece, while holli- 
day posters appeared at the extremes. 

Edward E. O’Donnell fashioned a new trim of Kayser 
gloves a year ago in which wrought iron stands were promi- 
nent. They permitted drape of three pairs of gloves to the 
stand, with fingers or wrists downward, according to the deco- 
rators option. O’Donnell arranged his displayers in step 
formation, the lowest stands being on the inside. They rose 
in order until the third stand was reached, when he introduced 
small tables of varying height on which the step arrange- 
ment of the stands was continued. Two units were used, the 
center being occupied by an attraction device. This consisted 
of a large china case filled with metalized rushes resting on 
a plateau. 

One of the most arresting trims of recent years appeared 
a few seasons back at Filene’s in Boston, when a sea of up- 
lifted hands, glove clad, was shown over a series of wave- 
like sets which progressed in height as they approached the 
background. These were in three groups. A half-circle had 
been set up in the central foreground, and leading to this on 
each side was a low wall of composition board. Behind the 
first circle was another of greater height and breadth and 
tall enough to serve as a back for an array of hands appear- 

(Continued on page 61). 
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For exceptional backgrounds, use the 


Guiles 





Display men have long recognized that to build 
a really exceptional background for their win- 
dow displays more than the idea is necessary. 
There must be available the means of executing 
the idea—and to the fullest extent of its possi- 
bilities. 

While the. Cutawl does its share of routine work 
in the display man’s studio, it constantly earns 
new laurels for its precision by doing something 


exceptional. Take, for instance, the delicate and 
lacey grillwork in the window reproduced above. 


This design is by Bruce Phenix, display man- 
ager of Perkins Bros. Co., in Paris, Texas. It 
was selected as a prize winner in the recent 
Window Display Contest, and reflects not only 
the ability of Mr. Phenix, but the extreme 
capability of the Cutawl. 


Prize Awards by the Judges of 





THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
Window Display Contest 


at the 1928 Convention 
of the 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
FIRST PRIZE: P. T. Blackburn, Denham Theatre Building, Denver, Colorado. 
SECOND PRIZE: M. H. LUBER, Disrlay Manager, The Killian Ca., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THIRD PRIZE: Chas. C. Vance, Display Manager. E. C. Jones Shops, Fairmont, W. Va 
FOURTH PRIZE: H. W. Dennis, Display Manager, L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport, Pa. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Bruce Phenix, Display Manager, Perkins Bros. Co., Paris, Texas. 





Note: Reproductions of the Prize Winning Displays will appear from time to time in 


our advertisements in this publication. 


Every day, the Cutawl proves its superiority over any 
other tool or method, when it comes to cut-out work. 
Particularly’ is this the case with the new model 
K6 Cutawl. 


Watch for them. 


With an even finer degree of precision in its work- 
manship; greater facility of use, because it is entirely 
portable; easier adjustment and quicker performance, 
this new Cutawl is supreme. 


You Can Secure the New Cutawl “On Trial” 


Use it on your own work. Get acquainted with it. 


quickly it does work that without it i:,most laborious. 


time and money every day you delay. 


See how accurately it cuts—how easily it operates—how 


Write today for our 10-Day Trial Offer. You're losing 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 South Throop Street 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Looking Forward Sixty-One Years 


This Is What the Display Department of Thomas & Company, of 
Minneapalis, Did in Celebratiog Their Sixty-First Anniversary 


3y VAL THOMAS ..- 


Display Manager, John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE slogan of our sixty-first anniversary sale Instead of looking back sixty-one years, we looked 
was “Three Score and One” with the deco- ahead to what may take place during these years to 
rations in the windows and throughout the come. Our front on Nicollet Avenue, the main thor- 
store suggesting sixty-one years of progress. oughfare, cons:sts of four large windows. Naturally, 
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our best efforts were put 
there. We divided each of 
these windows into two sec- 
tions, treating them as large 
pictures with black frames 
resting right next to the win- 
dow panes. In each we de- 
picted “Minneapolis, 1928— 
Minneapolis, 1989”; “Navi- 
gation 1928-1989”; ‘“Aero- 
nautics 1928-1989” ; “Agricul- 
ture 1928-1989.” 

These subjects were treated 
individually, each _ setting 
placed in a large shadow box 
close to the front of the win- 
dow, with colored lighting 
effects from behind to pro- 
duce unusual effects, particu- 
larly at night. On the frame 
enclosing each of these “pic- 
tures” the slogan, ‘Three 
Score and One,” appeared in 
cut-out letters of gold which 
served as a title to the entire 
ensemble. 

In the interior of the store 
on the low cases dividing the 
main floor sections, we placed 
models of .present-day build- 
ings in Minneapolis and also 
modernistic buildings, much 
larger, as they will probably 
look sixty-one years from 
now. Because of a very high 
ceiling on the first floor, these 
buildings ranged from nine to 
sixteen feet in height and 
proved to be very novel deco- 
ration. 





VISIONS OF THE FUTURE— 
Looking forward into the America 
of Tomorrow, Mr. Thomas pictures 
the towering skyscrapers and over- 
head roadways of sixty years’ 
hence. Turning to nautical devel- 
opments he portrays ships dwarfing 
modern carriers and puts local in- 
terest into a depiction of progress 
in agricultural implements used in 
harvesting. 
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1929 CLASSES 


Start January 7, 1929 


Janus, the Roman deity for whom January is named, was credited with 
possessing the power to look backward and forward at the same time. Perhaps 
that accounts for the time-honored custom of looking backward to the things 
we have accomplished, or failed to accomplish, and forward to the things we 
hope to accomplish as an old year departs and a new one arrives. 


The time is definitely here when every young man should qualify himself 
to meet the demands of business. The times of easily obtainable employment 
at attractive wages are passing. Competition in the business world is growing 
keener and keener. 


Now is the time to make definite plans to qualify yourself for retail pub- 
licity work. Merchants, everywhere, are demanding vigorous advertising and 
attractive window displays as a means to stem the ever-rising tide of com- 
petition. That means trained advertising men, trained displaymen and card 
writers. The work of an untrained man is an experiment and too often means 
expense minus profitable results. Merchants are demnading men who know, 
and they are willing to pay well for such service. 


Koester training opens the way to a desirable and profitable profession to 
those young men who are unable to devote four or six years to a university 
course, and whose present positions offer little or no advancement. Eight weeks 
of earnest effort will qualify you for Retail Advertising, Window Display and 
Card Writing; or, any combination of these subjects. Just think of what it 
means to you to be ready to start your business career in eight weeks’ time! 


The first New Year class starts Monday, January 7th. New classes will 
start every Monday thereafter throughout the year. File your class reservation 
for an eight or a four weeks’ course for any Monday that best meets your con- 
venience. If you desire a shorter course, be sure to write us in advance for 
class dates 


Decide now to make Nineteen Twenty-Nine 365 opportunities for successful 
achievement. We'll help. 


Vwe 


The Koester School 


Teaching 


Window Display --- Advertising --- Card Writing 


314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
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The Best Results for the Register 


Ensemble Trims Approved by Men’s Wear Trimmers for Capacity to 
Increase Sise of Sales by Suggestion of Related Items 


HE fellow who framed the idea of grouping 
items of men’s wear so’as to provide a cata- 
logue of correct wear is entitled to more 
than a medal. Into the mysterious murk of 

style selection, wherein the average man was com- 
pelled to grope blindly toward a harmonious relation- 
ship of his apparel, this far-sighted merchandiser 
brought a guide that all fans of fashion appreciate. 
No longer is it necessary to pick “hit or miss” for 
accessories to “go with” clothing. Through display 
of the ensembling trim, the prospective purchaser 
may pick out a complete wardrobe with the assurance 
that every item will blend nicely with every other. 

All this makes for larger sales, for quicker deals 
and for better satisfied customers. Store prestige is 
enhanced and followings stabilized. Small wonder, 
then, that displaymen were quick to adopt the 
ensemble trim as the most fitting mode of presenting 
merchandise, or that their employers have placed the 
stamp of approval on it. 

*In.all my trims, whether they are clothing or fur- 
nishings,” says Vernon J. Markle, display manager 
for the John F. Millhaubt Co., Wichita, Kansas. “I 
try to stick to. the ensemble color scheme which has 
proved <o get the best results for the register. 

“The ensemble is not static. You do not have 
to sit down and let it work out its own salvation with- 
out permitting ‘the world and its work’ to enter into 
its functions. This was demonstrated forcefully dur- 
ing the last ‘world series’ when the idea that I am 
cataloguing hit me just like ‘Babe’ Ruth hits a ‘homer.’ 

‘Next door to our store is a radio and music store 
which was broadcasting the world series contest play 
by play, thus drawing a large number of men right 
up to our show windows. I immediately got busy and 
arranged for a change in the window nearest to the 
radio shop. Three units of clothing and furnishings 





made up the window—one brown, one blue, and one 
gray ensemble. When it was announced that the 
Yanks had won the series, I placed a card in connec- 
tion with the blue unit with the words ‘Blue Wins for 
Fall, 1928.’ Judging from our fall business up to this 
time, I can safely say that ‘Blues’ are much in favor. 

‘‘Here’s another instance which developed into 
more suit sales. In a window featuring our best line 
of suits I used, as an added attraction, a coat partly 
made up, showing how it was constructed, the hand 
needle work and wonderful materials used. The 
manufacturers of this line of suits responded very 
generously to my request for this sample and also 
sent us a number of interesting and helpful display 
cards. We have developed quite a following of regu- 
lar customers for this make of clothing. 

“In Wichita, the first Wednesday of each month 
is Dollar Day. What to do to get the best results 
from a Dollar Day special is more or less a gamble. 
One of the best dollar days we have had in the his- 
tory of the store was a result of a whole window given 
to dollar-cut silk neckwear with small cards num- 
bered <..d pinned to each necktie. The large cards 
read, ‘Call Your Number and We'll Wrap the Tie.’ 
When evening came I was surprised to find that we 
had sold nearly twenty-six dozen ties directly from 
the window during the day. I believe that this is an 
idea that nearly any clothing store could use and de- 
rive the same results.” 

How to make the ensemble effective is demon- 
strated afresh every day ina new manner. The Hickok 
Belt Co., with their theme of “Fashion Dictates Four 
Belts,” is educating a willing public and pointing the 
way to larger sales. Wilson Brothers, with their 
ensemble of furnishings, are making it possible for the 
dealer to sell not a tie or a shirt or handkerchiefs, but 
to market the entire lot in a single sale. As applied 


A conservative rendition of the 
ensemble appropriate for gar- 
ments of conservative cut and 
color. It was one of the fea- 
ture displays of the Rothschild 
Company's fall opening at 
Oklahoma City, and was the 
work of their display manager, 
Harold Braudis. 
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With equal appreciation of 
fitting surroundings for gar- 
ments of collegiate pattern, 
Braudis trimmed this com- 
panion window, substituting 
for the oak leaves and haw 
berries used with the dark 
suitings a huge metal glass 
plaque and wrought tron vases. 


to clothing trims the ensemble is most productive, 
for it opens the way to sale of an entire wardrobe in 
one transaction. 

This idea, as exemplified in the fall opening win- 
dows of Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, under the direc- 
tion of Harold L. Braudis, becomes a very formidable 
instrument in making larger sales. two windows in- 
stalled at that time bring out in forceful manner the 
method to be used. In one of these Braudis had 
two suits mounted on forms based on low stands, 
which in turn perched upon plateaus. With the left 
garment was an overcoat, hat, gloves, ties and cane; 
with the right, shoes, gloves, trousers, belt—and 
pocket flask. The clothing in each unit was in dark 
shades and was given a conservative decoration by 
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use of oak leaves and haw berry garlands, placed 
dexterously around a large oil painting. 


Contrasting with this was a window of lighter 
garb similarly shown, the character of the units being 
almost identical. In recognition of the brightness of 
the garments, and their appeal to a different cl'entele, 
the decorative features were more modern, swinging 
to wrought iron vases and a huge metal and glass 
plaque. In each window was a card that made the 
value of the trim instantly apparent to the passer. 
The moment that he read it the window took on new 
meaning, ceasing to be a mere index to stocks and 
assuming the role of a mentor of careful grooming. 
“An impressive picture of correct masculine dress,” 
the card read, “a harmonious color ensemble.” 





Merchandising The Show Window 


The Proper Means for Securing the Utmost Benefit 
from Clothing Displays 
By M. V. OWENS 
Display Manager, Waymire Clothing Co., Sterling, Colo. 


B na modern displayman is a merchandiser as surely as 

the merchandise manager or his employer, and, to my 
way of thinking, should work a great deal along the same 
lines. He merchandises his windows as carefully as the 
latter does his stock. Just as the merchandise mut be de- 
sirable in order to bring in the money, so must the windows 
clearly develop the message (not simply present a beautiful 


The type of window that Mr. 

Owens approves is artistic but 

does not stress art to the detri- 

ment of merchandise. Win- 

dows termed “clever” by the 

passer are seldom successful, 
in his opinion. 


—_—~ 


picture or a clever idea) they are trying to put across in 
order to bring in the customers. 

Good buyers often choose a few pieces of “show mer- 
chandise” to create prestige for their departments. Likewise, 
the display manager should apportion a certain amount of 
his window space for good will or prestige-building displays. 
But woe to the buyer who persists in loading his stock with 
“show pieces,” or to the display manager who believes that 
cleverness and startling art work are more forceful in “put- 
ting the store’s message across” than tasteful, well-arranged 
displays, or that show cards which present a jumble of high- 
sounding words are of more aid in putting money in the cash 
register than simple, well-worded cards that are easily read 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A Contest Sponsored by a N ewspaper 


The Janesville (Wis.) Gazette Stimulates Intcrest in Retail Windows 
With a Contest Which Is to Become a Semi-Annual Event 


By ROBERT. B. BOLLES 


National Advertising Manager, The Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 


HERE are many things that contribute to the 
attractiveness of the business district of a 
city. Buildings painted and looking bright, 
attractive signs, street lighting, clean store 

appearance, and the one big follow-up of newspaper 
advertising—the store window. “Window shopping” 
contributes largely to business. Though the store may 
be closed, the attractive window appeals to the mind 
and memory of the shopper. 

For the first time in the history of newspapers, the 
Janesville Daily Gazette inaugurated a window display 
contest, unique and interesting, in which seven groups 
of stores, including every line of business, were asked 
to join. In arranging the contest the Gazette announced 
that similar competitions would be held twice a year, 
one in the spring, another in the fall. 

The first contest was held during the three days of 
October 25, 26 and 27. In handling the preliminary 
arrangements in this contest the Gazette gave consider- 
able publicity to the fact that store windows are the 
second biggest advertising feature of the retail business, 
the first being newspaper advertising. They convinced 
merchants that the window proves the story—that it is 
the “Stop, Look and Walk-in” sign for the traveler 
along the street. “If the window is beautiful, attrac- 
tive, appealing,” the Gazette argued, “the people will 
halt, come to a full stop, and be stimulated to the interest 
that ends in a sale, instead of simply passing by.” 

Janesville merchants have always had good windows, 
but the Gazette planned that, of all the cities in the 
United States of the size of Janesville, her stores should 
have the most outstanding and attractive. To stir that 
interest, the Gazette inaugurated the contest. Next 
spring the competition will include drug stores, shoe 
stores, automobiles and accessories houses, and yard 
goods, lingerie, hosiery and jewelry will be subjects 
for special awards to dry goods and department stores. 
Total cash prizes for each contest were announced as 
totaling $105.00, awarded as follows: 


Best. furniture windows. f05.6 6 0.5 seas eee ee $10.00 
Second best furniture: window::...<....3 3 04605. 043 5.00 
Best hardware and sporting goods window...... 10.00 
Second best hardware and sporting goods window. 5.00 
Best men's weat- wiGow.<..6 60.0605 35 ieee 10.00 
Second best men’s wear window.............+5+:+ 5.00 
Best women’s wear window.............eceeeeees 10.06 
Second best women’s wear window............:. 5.00 
Best: @r00ery | WINGOW:. <5 Vises 55 yes eke ane 10.00 
Second best grocery window...................4 5.00 
Best-seat Window sce. c hac bein a shoe ae 10.00 
Second best meat window........%......... pose 5.00 
Best radio and electrical merchandise window.... 10.00 
Second best radio and electrical merchandise 
WIDOW. 4.5. 6k obs SRR GE Lah CL ARS 5.00 


For the display judged to be the best of the six first 


prize winners, ati additional prize of $10.00 was 
awarded, making $115.00 in all. 

Window display material and information booklets 
were distributed by the Gazette to merchants requesting 
this help. Conditions of the contest were that the work 
must be the work of local display talent only—that is, 
the work of regular employees of each store partici- 
pating. Contestants were not restrained as to the use 
of special background units, dealer helps or posters. 
Displays were to be installed on a given date and remain 
in the window. for at least three days after that date. 

There were three judges—J. H. Everetts, represent- 
ing the International Association of Display Men; Miss 
Emily Moser, Janesville librarian, and Dar Vriosman, 
secretary of the local Chamber of Commerce. The dis- 
plays were judged on the decorative ability revealed. 

Thirty-six Janesville merchants entered the contest. 
Striking color combinations obtained in displaying fresh 
vegetables, meats and fruits, original ideas in present- 
ing radio and electrical units, and ingenious settings of 
corn fields with.pumpkins and the sportsman’s hunting 
grounds were among the attractive exhibits. Style in 
furniture sets complete for the room, advanced modes 
in men’s and women’s fashions, with particular atten- 
tion to modern display arrangement, made this contest 
a discovery of taste among local merchants. 

The public was invited to inspect every window, to 
note the quality of merchandise, its arrangement, the 
ability of the merchandise to attract attention, the origi- 
nality of the display, and then to express their prefer- 
ence by vote. Printed ballots and a ballot-box were 
conveniently placed in every store, and the public vote 
was cast at any time during the three days of the con- 
test. The official judging took place Saturday, and 
winners were announced in the Gazette on Monday, 
October 29. There were seven classifications to be 
voted upon, the individual to select the best window in 
each classification, and the one window judged to be the 
best among the seven winners was given the extra prize. 
This public poll was planned to make people more 
“window conscious.” The prizes were awarded solely 
on the judges’ decisions. 





CLOCK MANUFACTURERS PUBLISH BOOKLET 

“It’s Time to Make More Profits” is the title of a new 
booklet by Wm. Nelson Taft, just published by the Clock 
Manufacturers’ Association. It covers thoroughly such sub- 
jects as balance, backgrounds, lights and lighting effects, 
ventilation and cleanliness of windows, the use of color and 
motion, etc. 

This book should prove a valuable source of information 
to retailers on the subject of displays and should be in the 
possession of every retailer who wants to increase his sales 
on clocks and watches. Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing the Clock Manufacturer’ Association, 644 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7 
s ret Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
, World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 


be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 




















= 
= | 
BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 13 South Throop Street 
Artistic: Decorations and Artificial Flowers “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
: 664-670 Washington Blvd. 314 S. Franklin Street 
= Art Poster Card and Mat Board Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects Air Brushes and Accessories 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 134-140 North Robey Street 
Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders Window and Interior Decorations 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 
Cornell Wood Board 
Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended: to progressive. purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co. 
ae 4 T va PL 5h LP A The nee POPE Tee eye bt 
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Modern Shoe Trims Entail No Burden 
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Simplicity Is Their Keynote Rendering It Comparatively Easy to 





Express Today's Spirit 


ODERNISM’S most attractive attribute is its 
adaptability to many forms of decoration. 
It does not impose upon the windowman 
any fixed scheme of arrangement or bal- 











Cubes and Angles Not Necessary 


ance. It simply provides him with new attractiveness 

and a compelling freshness which gives to his 

creations a “come hither” power of unwonted force. 
The shoeman who has hesitated to experiment 


with the new form of expres- 
sion because of his fear that 
it was too difficult may lay his 
doubts aside. It is not neces- 
sary for him to resort to cubes 
and blocks of glass and new 
fabrications in metal stands, 
or a vast amount of new para- 
phernalia to bring his windows 
over to the new order. Desir- 
able as this may be, it is often 
momentarily impossible, and 
the redeeming feature of mod- 
ernistic decoration is that it 
does not enforce this disquiet- 
ing change on the instant. 
That it has been used suc- 
cessfully and is being used by 
many small store displaymen is 
the most satisfying evidence of 
its ready adaptability. When 
Bayard T. Foss, display man- 
ager for the Stockton Dry 
Goods Co., Stockton, Calif., 
made his initial plunge into 
the new order several months 
ago, the display which he cre- 
ated had a freshness about it 
that was arresting and appeal- 
ing, and yet did not in any 
sense change the character of 
his stands or the mode of his 
balance. As will be observed 
in the accompanying’ illustra- 
tion, the modernistic influence 
that dominates his display 
was developed by very simple 
drapes of metallic fabric reach- 
ing from the right corner of 
his window to the divider at 
the left, where the shoe display 


MODERN THOUGH SIMPLE— 
That modernism can be adopted 
without material change in arrange- 
ment is demonstrated by Bayard 
Foss’ display at the top and 
Charles Longenbaugh’s composition 
below it. Setpieces radiate the 
modern spirit, the balance remain- 
ing unchanged. In the English win- 
dow at the base from Selfridge’s 
no decoratives are used, the modern 
expression being derived from treat- 
ment of the stands. 
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was broken off. This, with the aid of a five-spoked, 
fan-like setpiece, showed the extent of his adventure. 

The drape itself was admirably handled, long, 
graceful lines providing a quieting effect upon the 
merchandise shown before it. Falling from the right 
corner in a long, steady flow to the floor, it de- 
scribed a full arc as it rose from this position by 
the same degree to the fastening at the left end. In 
the sector of the background which appeared above 
its lowest portion, the fan-like centerpiece had been 
set up, mounted upon a base of plastic-covered board 
before which a plateau bearing an Oriental vase and 
a number of shoes on stands had been placed. The 
rest of the merchandise exhibit appeared in regular 
balance, rising in pyramid fashion from the fore- 
grounds and back on wrought iron stands with slender 
shafts. Auxiliary drapes of hose at appropriate spots 
served as reliefs, while sprays of colorful foliage and 
flowers were used to advantage at the sides and in 
the backgrounds. 

This comparatively ornate trim may be well con- 
trasted with a more thoroughly modernistic window 
installed by Charles L. Longenbaugh, of the Globe 
Department Store, Waukegan, Ill. In this trim a large 
four-panel screen, covered with triangular markings 
in two colors, constituted the modernistic element, 
and in turn, supported a neat lithographed card in 
modern style exploiting the brand of shoes which was 
featured. The footwear itself was shown upon wooden 
stands arranged in bi-symmetric balance of a rigid 
order. Tiny drapes of hose, bouquets of shoulder 
flowers and sprays of metallic foliage and blossoms 
provided the dashes of color that invigorated the 
showing.. Long drapes of the decorative blossoms 
suspended over the panels of the screen added to the 
visual pleasute of the beholder. 
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Interiors From Paris—Left, a Niche Trim in a Corner of a Fitting Room; Right, an Exposition Booth 














3ut it is not necessary to resort to a decorative 
creation to inject the modernistic note. The merchan- 
dise itself may be so presented that it can be stamped 
with the spirit of the new art. An illustration is a 
recent show window from the great London depart- 
ment store of G. Selfridge & Co., which utilized an 
idea that might be adapted to American requirements, 
although certain details of the arrangement would 
have to be changed on account of the size of Amer- 
ican money. This window carried a large card declar- 
ing that all of the shoes on display could be purchased 
at the price of ten shillings per pair. The display 
tie-up was achieved in novel fashion. 

The shoes were presented in a rhythmic interpre- 
tation of the pyramid. In the foreground they were 
placed upon very low stands, the next file behind 
them was still further elevated, and the height of the 
stands increased as they approached the background. 
The arrangement of the stands was such that the units 
behind them were centered between two foreground 
stands. The resuit was a strong geometrical layout, 
which was accented by the accessories. Mountings on 
each of the stands consisted of a wide card across 
which a ten-shilling note had been laid diagonally. 
These notes were so arranged that from background 
to foreground they constituted an unbroken Ine, 
making it seem as though the shoes were resting upon 
a series of streamers running at angles across the ¢x- 
panse of the window. 

As the British bank note is much larger than 
American currency it would be difficult to utilize the 
money tie-up in American windows, even if the man- 
agement approved of the use of money in this fashion. 
It is possible, however, to substitute a decorative 
paper for the “bills,” producing the effect of the deco- 

(Continued on. page 49) 
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Charleston Firm Opens New Store 






The “Peoples” Embodies Modern Ideas in Windows and Interior 
Display Equipment of West Virginia Institution 


N November 8, the Peoples Store, of Charles- 

ton, W. Va., opened their new building in 

a formal event that brought out an attend- 

ance of nearly 10,000 spectators. The new 

structure was well worthy of this interest, 

for it gave to the West Virginia capital and tirade 

center an inspiring example of the union between art 

and commerce which this prosperous era stamps as 
not only good taste, but also good business. 

Spanish architecture dominated and found a re- 
flection in the aspect of windows which stretched for 
seventy feet along the city’s principal business street. 
The front is somewhat peculiar in measurements and 
shape, influencing the size of the windows accord- 
ingly. Two of them have a frontage of twelve feet 
and a depth of seven. One is ten feet long and six 
feet deep; another has a frontage of twenty-two feet 
and a depth of six and one-half. A fifth is eighteen 
feet in breadth and seven and one-half feet in depth, 
while the sixth is but seven feet wide and ten feet 
deep. All of them have plaster backgrounds with 
arches in an adobe finish. In these are hung wrought 
iron gates that harmonize with the general architec- 
tural effect and are given further accent by bronze 
lanterns which are placed just below the keystones. 
Dividers are made of similar metal fabricated in pat- 
terns of like style. The natural beauty of the ivory- 
colored plaster has been enhanced by tinting in red 
and green. 

Flooring and fixtures harmonize with the general 
scheme, the covering being carpets of rose beige 
which are bordered by an eight-inch stretch of black 
walnut running all the way around the windows. The 
fixtures are of hammered brass tapered to accord with 
Spanish period design. 





Plaster 
backgrounds 
in adobe finish 
feature the 
“People’s” 
windows ; 
wrought iron 
gates 
and bronze 
lanterns are 
prominent, 











The vestibule is laid with tile of varying colors 
such as are seen in the patios of residences in the 
great southwest. The fidelity with which the Spanish 
style was maintained is indicated in the varying sizes 
of the tile. Across the entire front stretches a copper 
marquee, eleven feet deep, a variation of unusual ex- 
tent from the ordinary entrance protection. 

Great care was taken in providing for ultra- 
modern lighting, virtually all of the lamps being re- 
cessed into the ceiling panels immediately behind the 
valances, while bracket lamps and lanterns provided 
decorative values. This combination of practical illu- 
mination with a romantic complement to the struc- 
tural plan produces a glow of illumination which is 
subdued and yet ample and provides a striking and 
arresting environment for display. Both brackets and 
lanterns can be removed quickly so that drops or tem- 
porary backgrounds can be placed without inter- 
ference. 

Martin L. Hoffstadt, who for ten years has been 
advertising and display manager, is enthusiastic over 
the type of window equipment as well as interior dis- 
play cases and furnishings which were supplied by 
the Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corporation. The 
first floor is devoted to small wares, gloves and 
jewelry, hosiery, silks, cottons and linens, and has an 
imposing array of ultra-modern display cases. On 
the second floor is the apparel section comprising 
ready-to-wear, lingerie and foundation garments. 
Millinery and children’s wear are stocked on the third 
floor. On the fourth is a section given to draperies, 
novelties, gifts and toys. Here also are the offices, 
and among these is a well-equipped office and a large 
room with all necessary equipment for display purposes. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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opening trims 
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What is the Profit in Crowded Trims? 


Filling the Window to the Bursting Point Enables the Merchant to 
Show His Stocks—But the Passer Passes On 


By OLIVER C. MacLEOD 
Instructor in Display, New York University 


(From an Address to the United Shirt Shops Managerial Convention) 


ROWDED windows usually accomplish the 

exact reverse of what their planners desire. 

Filling the display space to the bursting point 

may bring a tremendous range of goods be- 

fore the passer, but of what avail is this if he will not 

take time to look at it? And is there anything particu- 
larly attractive about an overstuffed window? 

Given a location where custom of moderate means 
may be attracted, the average store puts on the aspect 
of a quality shop and wins public favor the moment it 
discards jammed and packed displays. By offering its 
wares in such fashion that the viewer may distinguish 
one article from another, it builds interest in these 
feature articles and accomplishes the only results worth 
seeking—increased patronage and increased prestige. 

The unit display is the finest mode of showing 
goods that has yet been evolved for men’s wear. The 
moment that it is tried out windows begin to grow more 
spacious and goods gain an identity that the passer can 
recognize. 

By a unit, I refer to one article of each thing that 
a man wears, to the extent that they are carried in the 
store. A unit in a furnishings shop would include a 
shirt, necktie, hose, muffler, gloves, spats and stick. A 
clothing store might add suit, overcoat, shoes and hat. 
Each unit must be harmonious within itself, and should 
be so placed that it affords pleasant harmony or con- 
trast with the other units grouped in the same window. 

Stay away from massed and stocky trims except 


Thirty-fourth 
anniversary 
display at 
Kanw’s, 
Washington, 
Dt. 
installed by 
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display 
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during special sales events, and “hold in” even then. 
Unless the sale display is intended to show the wide 
extent of the patron’s choice and the great ‘savings the 
event affords, go slow. You have noted on many occa- 
sions the manner in which the average “ten-cent” store 
dresses its windows as you passed by and it took you 
but a few fractions of a minute to pass. Did they 
leave anv definite impressions with you? Were there 
any items that stood out so strongly that they impelled 
you to rush in and buy? 

Your stores have something in common with the 
“ten-cent” stores because both serve people of moderate 
means. But it must be remembered that a large pro- 
portion of furnishings purchases are made on the spur 
of the moment and are the result of a desire created by 
seeing merchandise in the window. It is important 
then that the goods be so arranged as to make a strik- 
ing impression upon the customer. 

This can be done most effectively by reducing the 
number of items on display. Six shirts properly shown 
impress him far more than would five hundred in the 
same space. By changing the displays frequently the 
same assortment of styles and colors can be shown 
with much better results. 

An interesting example of the manner in which this 
policy works can be drawn from another branch of 
retailing. A local candy chain with which you are all 
familiar recently determined to cut down the amount 
of goods shown in their trims to one-quarter of their 
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A log cabin 
devoid of logs; 
paper cores 
from linoleum 
rolls have been 
covered with 
cocoa bark and 
lashed to a 
framework. 






former content. .What have the results been? They 
have not only pulled as much business as before but 
have materially improved the class of their following. 

I cannot too strongly protest against the use of 
shirting and tie silks for backgrounds. Nothing should 
be used for a background unless it has been designed 
for that purpose. It is commendable to use a certain 
amount of shirtings and silks for draping forms and 
easels, for this shows the customer how they will con- 
trast and drape when worn, but they have no place in 
a background. A backdrop hung with the same tie-silk 
as the cravats feature in the window detracts from the 
value of the display. The same thing is true of shirt- 
ings. The background, to be effective, must be as neu- 
tral as possible: 

Many shops crowd their windows till they look like 
stock-rooms and storage spaces instead of presenting 
their merchandise to the public so they can see each 
item, its style, color, quality and use. It is the same 
old bogey which I have been preaching against for fif- 
teen years. The trouble is with the men who install 
the merchandise, namely the displaymen. They do not 
know how merchandise should be shown and there is 
no one in their firm that knows anything about it, 
either. 

As a result, the firms themselves, employ window 
trimmers, not merchandise men or men with a knowl- 
edge of merchandise. Display managers should first be 
taught all the things a good merchandise man must 
know and also should know quality, costs, values, uses, 
styles, color, proper use of different items of wearing 
apparel, when to wear it, what goes together, and the 
time of year it should be worn. 

Most displaymen are young, have had very little 
experience, either social or business, with the higher 
type of people, and do not want advice on what is right 
or wrong. They will not admit that they are in wrong 
and therefore it is very hard to teach them. 

Displaymen who know their business, are the most 
important media through which the public learns how 
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The ingenious 
scheme of 
“synthetizing” 
logs was 
developed by 
William Art, 
of Baum’s, 
Green Bay, 


Wis. 


things are used, when, where, and what should be done. 

Every display is a silent educator or teacher of the 

passer-by. If the displayman does wrong, he is teach- 

ing thousancs the wrong way in which to carry on their 
(Continued on page 80) 





Building A Log Cabin Without Logs 


How an Opening Experiment Led to Conception of this 
Scheme for Fur Display 
3y WLLIAM H. ART 
Display Manager, Baum’s, Green Bay, Wis. 


i our last spring opening I found that I needed a special 

kind of palm tree and at the same time discovered that it 
would cost me far more than my budget would permit. To 
cover the emergency I went to work to improvise the prop- 
erty, and had such a degree of success that I immediately 
saw the possibilities for using the same material in other 
types of window decorations. Among these was the August 
fur trims that would soon be necessary. 

When the time for these windows arrived I had all my 
preparations made and put in a display with a log cabin as 
the attraction device. The interesting feature of its con- 
struction was that there wasn’t a log in it. Paper cores 
saved from congoleum sold during the preceding season -con- 
stituted my chief material. I had glued them together and 
lashed them with wire to a framework of 1x2-inch tim- 
bers and thus fashioned walls that, with careful treatment 
of their exterior, very much resembled logs. 

From the Adler-Jones Co., of Chicago, I secured about 
fifteen pounds of cocoa bark and pinned strips of this to the 
outer side of the cores. At the ends of the walls, the centers 
of the cores were in plain view, and to overcome this han- 
dicap I took strips of grained mat board which resembled 
wood and stopped the holes. Natural moss stuffed in be- 
tween the logs provided a touch of realism, which was ampli- 
fied by spotting the seams here and there with white show 
card paint to imitate plaster. I made the door of the same 
material as the rest of the cabin and wired it in position, 
leaving it partly open. 

In providing the necessary setting I used plenty of ever- 
greens and covered the floor with artificial snow. Mounted 
animals and a large hide stretched on the cabin suggested 
that the “occupant” was a trapper of the northern woods. 
Around the building I placed Flagstone linoleum, thus adding 
to the atmosphere of the outdoors. 
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Last Minute Gift Trim for Hardware 


Providing an Attractive Setting for the Wide Range of Goods Which 
Can Be Suggested to Eleventh Hour Christmas Shoppers 


By CECIL C. RILEY 


Better Business Department, Hall Hardware Co.,, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Decorator Riley 
has infused 
his layout with 
a snap and 
vigor that 
insures passer 
attention. 


T is not too late for the hardware store to put 
in a strong gift window to appeal to the 
last-minute shopper. Such a trim should 
bring to the attention of these folks the ca- 

pacity of the store to serve them with many of the 
same wares that they are accustomed to seek in the 
department or jewelry stores. Cutlery, silver, perco- 
lators, toasters, baking dishes and countless similar 
items can be brought to mind that will register defi- 
nitely with the passer as appropriate Christmas gifts. 
And he will be glad to know that they are obtainable 
so close at hand and usually at hours when the larger 
shops are closed. 

The trim which is suggested here provides a set- 
ting for gift wares that brings out their charm. It 
accents their seasonability and insures attention for 
them. The mode of installation is comparatively 
simple and the material is far from costly. For it 
you will need three folds of grass-green crepe, three 
of red, six of white, two of decorative Christmas crepe, 
two boxes of cotton snow, and a tube of mica snow. 

Clean the glass, floor and background thoroughly. 
Arm yourself with a good tack hammer, some tacks, 
a pair of shears, necessary crepe paper material, and 
declare war on Mr. Silent Salesman—your show win- 
dow. Scout around in the warehouse or basement 
and find three boxes, two small and one large, to build 





A combination 
of colors that 
are steeped 
with Yuletide 
spirit 
dominates the 
setting. 


up the merchandise. Here’s how to build your Christ- 
mas display by steps: 

Step No. 1—Cover entire background with plain 
white crepe. 


Step No, 2—Starting at top of background, tack 
up green tubes about every ten or twelve inches and 
pull to floor and tack. Using same size tubes and 
spacing the same distance, tack up horizontal tubes. 


Step No. 3—Tack up two red drapes in each top 
corner, pull down half-way and tack. Tack up two 
red drapes in each bottom corner, pull up half-way 
and tack. 


Step No. 4—Tack up the decorative crepe around 
the top of the background. 


Step No. 5—Put red rosettes in top corners and 
where corner drapes meet in center of background. 

Steps Nos. 6 and 7—The putting of green drapes 
and green valances next to the glass gives the display 
a more compact appearance. These are not absolutely 
necessary and may or may not be used. 

Step No. 8—After having arranged the boxes on 
the floor the desired way, cover with old papers or 
excelsior to round off sharp corners. Take the cotton 
snow from its carton, unroll carefully, and spread 
over the floor and boxes. Sprinkle over with mica 
snow from tube. 
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Contest Winners: Left, First Prize, Mayer Bros., Lincoln, Neb.; Right, Third Prize, R. H. Longenbaugh, Eagle Stores, Chicago 
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Allen At 


Underwear Week 


Display Featured in “Allen-A Week” 


Campaign to Gain New Friends for Manufacturer and Dealers Takes 
Shortest Route to Public Through Window Contest 


3y E. O. HAND 
Advertising Department, Allen-A. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


UCH excellence and originality in hosiery and 
underwear d.splay was brought out in the window 
display contest run in connection with National 
Allen-A Week. The high quality of every display 

submitted made it exceedingly difficult to pick the winners, 
and each was considered thoroughly from many angles. 

In judging them the following fundamental principles of 
window advertising were used: (1) Attention value; (2) 
prominent display of name and product; (3) appeal; (4) sales 
suggestion. Displays rating high in these four qualities are 
unquestionably of the greatest sales value. 

To get the greatest possible sales suggestion from displays 
during “National Allen-A Week” a 20 per cent reduction on 
all “Allen-A” merchandise was offered to win new friends 
and was to be emphasized wherever possible. The prize win- 
ners brought out the idea in a variety of ways. 

The first two prize displays were rich in attention value. 
Mayer Brothers, of Lincoln, Neb., made use of a cardboard 
artist, brush and palette in hand, putting the finishing touches 
on a huge “Allen-A” medallion. Branches and sprays of 
leaves were used in the background, and it easy to conceive 
that the “artist” gave these leaves tones of fall red and yellow 
and selected hosiery to harmonize with the season’s colors. 
The 20 per cent reduction idea was given a central position. 

The second prize went to Dan Heye, display manager for 
the Ladin Co., of Houston, Texas. A miniature hosiery de- 


A visualization 
of service to 
the consumer ; 
a hosiery 
department 
in the shop 
window. 








partment, complete in every detail, was installed in the win- 
dow. Two lifelike models, a sales girl and customer, had 
just completed a transaction and the customer was leaving 
the counter with her “Allen-A” hosiery wrapped in an 
“Allen-A” merchandise envelope. “National Allen-A Week” 
and the 20 per cent reduction were prominently featured. 

R. H. Longenbaugh, display manager of a unit of the 
Eagle Stores, Chicago, won third prize with a display of 
underwear that brought out the salient features of the week. 
Other prize-winning windows were of almost equal merit and 


._ made the “week” an outstanding success. From every part 


of the country came reports that the window displays used 
in the promotion of the event were large factors in the splen- 
did success of this introductory sale. 

Seventeen awards were made, including a first prize of 
one hundred dollars, a second of fifty dollars, a third of 
twenty-five, and fourteen prizes of ten dollars each. The list 
of winners of the lesser prizes included: Avery-Bush Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; McEwen-Halliburton Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Ed Lisle, display manager; Lion Clothing Co., San Diego, 
Calif., R. Humphrey, display manager; Palace Clothing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., Earl T. Helms, display manager; Lan- 
dauer’s, Lincoln, Ill.; L. Oransky & Sons, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Paul Hamlin, display manager; B. H. Dyas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Stewart E. Trumbull, display manager; W. B. Moses 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Corrugated Iron Makes Its Debut 


Display Manager Roeder Finds It a Commendable Material for a Style 
Show Stage Property and Adapts It to His Windows 


MONG tthe duties which devolved upon. Dis- 

play Manager Roeder of the William H. 

Block Co., of Indianapolis, as he began prep- 

arations for his fall opening was manufac- 

ture of a setting for a style show. This exposition of 

the newest in raiment was intended as a specialty for 

a division of local custom which usually holds aloof 

from store events. To insure a suitable atmosphere, 

the Riley Room of the Hotel Claypool was engaged 

and here a stage was set up with properties requisite 

to the presentation and promenades of the models who 
weré to take part. 

To insure adequate accessories for an event of this 

sort called for setting up of dressing rcoms behind the 
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stage and provision of a dais from which models would 
descend in their progress to the runway. 

Roeder immediately saw that provision for these 
sets would cut down much of ‘the space available for 
his stage if angular lines were followed. He 'there- 
upon decided to shape the stage as a half-circle with a 
tier of four circular steps leading up to the center 
portal which in turn would lead to dressing rooms be- 
hind the background. By taking this step he provided 
ample proportions for the stage and the auxiliary 
rooms behind it. But in doing so he materially 
lengthened the stretch of background wall. 

Since his show could last but three days, it was 
apparent that any great outlay on this decorative 
cover either for material or labor would 
be illogical. Fabric was, therefore, out 
of question, glass altogether too costly, 
and this left merely the alternatives of 
wallboard or metal. 

Trained in the vigorous display 
technique of Saks’ Fifth Avenue de- 
partment, Roeder has never balked at 
the unusual because of lack of a prece- 
dent. Cork, metal and glass were fa- 
miliar media. Fully aware of the vogue 
for pleating fabrics he began to think 
of a similar product in metal. Instantly 
came realization that corrugated iron 
was in many respects similar to the in- 
tricate silk effects which Fifth Avenue 
stores were producing. No sooner had 
this realization burst upon him than he 
was ready for the experiment which 
terminated in purchase of corrugated 
iron sheets of a height and breadth large 
enough to blanket the entire back of his 
stage and to provide the cover for its 
portal. With colored lights playing upon 
this, its surface covered with gold, he 
achieved one of the richest and most 
dazzling decorations of his career, en- 
dowing the style show with a splendor 
and richness which has seldom been 
its lot. 

But this was not the only considera- 
tion which moved.the Indianapolis dis- 
playman towards his choice of material. 
Even before purchasing his sheets it be- 





STEFS IN UTILIZATION—From the 
stage of the style show in a fashionable hotel 
where the bronzed iron strips are seen in the 
top picture to the enclosures of two unique 
windows shown in the center was the first 
leap. In the final illustration is a demon- 
stration of the final effect produced by cut- 
ting strips to various heights and assembling 
them in the form of a screen. 
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came apparent that their permanence could be an asset 
to his department and that they might be converted to 
the requirements of his windows merely by bending to 
conform to dimensions. Accordingly two days after 
the show was over a portion of the iron had been set 
up in one of his most difficult windows, arranged in 
two sections before which displays of shoes and mil- 
linery were placed very much as though backed in with 
a two-way screen. The half circular arrangements of 
these screens, the richness of their gold paint and the 









Crowds at the Fall Block Day Sale 


flash of the window lights against them produced an 
inspiring spectacle that riveted the eyes of passers and 
brought excellent results in sales. 

From this followed another arrangement of the 
strips, their tops being cut off in zigzag style receding 
downward from the top. The principal screen was 
flanked in on both sides by lengths of the corrugated 
iron placed so that their ridges were in horizontal 
position, 

One of the outstanding merchandise events at 
Blocks is the semi-annual Block Day celebrated in May 
and October. On these occasions windows are stripped 
of merchandise which is replaced by bulletin boards 
in black and gold bearing the slogan “Block Day” in 
huge wood letters painted in gold and appliqued against 
felt covered panels. Indianapolis shoppers long since 








A View of the Block Company’s Building 


learned the significance of these sales and make such 
an issue of its bargains that the October celebration 
was compelled to run for a second day. Set originally 
for Saturday, it was continued until Monday and the 
two days were the greatest from a volume standpoint 
in the history of the store. 
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The Show Card Writer’s 
Very Best Friend 


This book was 


written by a 
master artist to 
promote the 
money - making 


side of artistic 


lettering. Cut ( 

shows one of ( ¢ ~~ 
the many illus- 

trations used to 


develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets furii as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 


Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 


| It Covers 
Both 
Pen and 
Brush 
Use 
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Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card Writing, Colors and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 
Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- 
borious Draft in Lettering, Thorough 
Speed Limit in Lettering Show Complete 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed Authoritative 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 





ing, New Alphabets -vs. Old, 176 Pages 
The Show Card and the Show More Than 200 
Card Man, Illustrative Stunts Plates 


for Show Cards, Motion Pic- 
ture Titles and Their Prepara- De Luxe Bound 


tion. ‘ Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 
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DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 
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Tested Plans for Millinery Showings 


Vogues of Exploitation Come and Go With Startling Rapidity, But 
Underlying Principles Are Constant 


OGUES in millinery decoration come and go 
with startling rapidity. Now low heads with 
solid bases are favored and then the scene 
shifts to artfully-fashioned wrought iron 

stands upon which apparently fragile heads are affixed. 
The latest device, perhaps, is the illuminated glass head 
which has swung into favor in the last few months 
because of its combination of beauty and sculpture with 
the riveting force of illumination. Perhaps further 





novelties will be forthcoming before spring chapeaus 
are ushered in, but if they are they will be derivations 
of forms that are already standard and familiar. 

In the treatment of walls and floors, in the ar- 
rangement of heads and their association with full- 
sized figures much can be gleaned from the illustra- 
tions which accompany this article. 

At the top is one of the most interesting creations 
of Harold Braudis, display manager for Rothschild’s, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Braudis combined 
the technique of east and west with this 
exposition of new finery, clothing his 
backgrounds in the rich simplicity of 
parqueted veneered wood. At the top 
of his background a triangular border 
in two shades appeared, while, at the 
base, wainscoting in two colors added 
a colorful touch. The floor was car- 
ried out in the same style. 

For the display of his merchandise 
Braudis used heads mounted upon 
wrought iron pedestals, and headless 
stands of the same material. A metallic 
cloth drape, a vase of foliage and a 
giant hat box tied with a bow were 
decorative details. 

In the second illustration is an ex- 
ample of the new heads of opalescent 
glass as used by H. H. Tarrasch, of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Lou‘ This group 
of five heads appeared in une of his fall 
opening windows and gave a touch of 
brightness to the austere simplicity of 
his setting. 

The difference in temperament of 
various displaymen is revealed in their 
style. Contrast between the work of 
Tarrasch and that of M. F. Hershey 
whose craft is exemplified below, reveals 
startling difference. Hershey’s trim is, 
by no means, floridly elaborate, but it is 
many miles removed from Tarrasch’s 
stern simplicity. The richness of the 
silver hanging and its balancing per- 
pendiculars of grill work, the heavy 
lines of the display stands and the 
brightness of the metallic foliage set 
off the display and indicate his favor 
for a lustrous naturalism. As display 





A TRIO OF CONCEPTIONS—Veneered 
wood backgrounds, marbelized floors, and 
heads on wrought iron bases distinguish 
Harold Braudis’ composition shown at the 
top. It contrasts strongly with H,. H. Tar- 
rasch’s_ ultra-modern architectural back- 
ground and heads in the next picture, and 
even more from the design by M. F. Hershey 
at the foot of the plate. 
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manager for the Stewart Dry Goods Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., he has won an enviable reputation 
for their windows and stands out as one of the fore- 
most representatives of midwestern display. 

In the work of these men may be seen the extremes 
of moderrm decoration, on the one hand a presentation 
practically denuded of non-essentials; on the other, 
brilliant though taseful exposition of ornament. 

V. F. McCollum of the Chamberlin-Johnson- 








A Color Contrast Scheme by V. F. McCollum 


DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga., flashes an attractive com- 
promise in his presentation of black and white hats. 
Shown before caenstone whose soft colors usually lend 
little support to the merchandise, McCollum’s millinery 
is rescued from this difficulty by a modernistic white 
screen in two pieces to which angular strips of black 
cloth have been affixed. This effective relation of 
goods and decoration brought good results. 





FOUR SHOWCARDERS SUNK WITH VESTRIS 

The international character of the business conducted by 
Showcarder, Inc., is attested by the news that four of these 
machines were part of the cargo of the ill-fated Vestris, 
which sank off the Virginia capes on November 12. They 
were part of a consignment to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The volume of Showcarder’s foreign business has grown 
so rapidly that they have found it necessary to open an 
export division with offices in Chicago. Twenty-two countries 
are being served. 





THIELER ORGANIZATION TAKES STEP FORWARD 

The window display advertising business formerly con- 
ducted by Edward F. Thieler, is being incorporated as 
Edward F. Thieler, Inc., with offices in the Graybar Build- 
ing, New York City. Edward F. Thieler is president; Evans 
E. A. Stone, vice-president, and William Osborn, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Stone announced recently his resignation as 
advertising manager of Stanco, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), which manufactures 
Nujol, Flit and Mistol. 





NEWELL APPOINTED LYONS SALES HEAD 

On December 1, Stanwood S. Newell assumed the post 
of general sales manager for Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, 
Mich., fixture house, according to an announcement issued 
early in December: Prior to promotion to this position he 
was manager of the organization’s Chicago office. Peter H. 
Featherly has been named to succeed in the Chicago area 
and has already taken over the management of this division. 
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HOLLY WREATHS 


Natural Prepared, Everlasting, With Red Holly Berries 


12 inches in diameter........$ 9.00 per dozen 
16 inches in diameter........ 15.00 per dozen 
24 inches in diameter........ 24.00 per dozen 
30 inches in diameter........ 48.00 per dozen 
36 inches in diameter........ 60.00 per dozen 


Write today for copy of our Xmas Catalog No. 2, with illustra- 

tions in colors of Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, Wreaths; 

also Natural Prepared Trees, Plants, Holly Wreaths, etc., 
Mailed Free on Request. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


61 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















Others next month. 


By mail. Easy, scien- 
tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 an 
hour in spare time. 
Learn while you earn. 
.Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards atter the tuurth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 


BOTTS COLLEGE, Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 





Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can-be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















Marvelously beautiful, wonderfully effective, six “jiffy” 
changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- 
ments, rent trial, cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


| 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





New Mirror Turn Table 
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Window Display Advertising Still Gains 


As Curtains are Drawn on Year of 1928 


With the Increasing Use of Window Display Installations the Service Business Has Bettered Its 
Methods and Results and Is Ready for a Bigger 1929 


* 


From swaddling clothes into those | it 


of a grown-up and now ready to take | 


its place in the councils of all adver- 


tisers. That is the status today of 
the window display advertising busi- 
ness. Now we have the newest mem- 
ber of the family of advertising 
media come to manhood and ready 
to exert a very telling influence in the 
execution of all national advertising 
campaigns. 

Window display has won its spurs 
by dint of a hard fight against stub- 
bornness and prejudice, and is des- 
tined to revise greatly the distribution 
of the advertising treasure chest. It 
has asked for consideration only on 
the basis of real advertising and sell- 
ing effectiveness, and it has made 
good in a most substantial manner. 

As the year of 1928 draws to a 
close, the Bureau feels grateful for 
the progress it has achieved. Its or- 
ganization is a more closely knit unit 
and it is now functioning in a way 
that bespeaks credit on the diligent 
and painstaking work that this de- 
velopment required. 

The contracts for window display 
installations the past year were 
handled more expeditiously, more 
effectively and with more satisfac- 
tion to the customer. In fact, the 
details of handling a nation-wide 
campaign of large proportions is 
now only a matter of routine, and 
during the coming year the Bureau 
will be in position to handle more 
than double the business of the past 
vear. 


As we scan the list of our asso- 
ciates in various parts of the country 
we feel a deep sense of pride because 
the caliber, stability and dependabil- 


y of the associates has improved 
manyfold from that which existed 
in the skeleton organization which 
constituted the Bureau at its incep- 
tion only a few years ago. 


To All Identified With Window 
Display Advertising, to Our 
Clients, Associates and Friends, 
the Bureau Extends the Sea- 
son’s Greetings: 


Merry Christmas 


anda 


Happy New Year 

















That this growth has taken place 
in spite of the discouragement and 
difficulties that first attended our 
efforts is all the more commendable, 
because it took a clear brain and a 
stout heart to weather the storm and 
to bring about a calm where any ad- 
vertiser may now steer his course 
with safety and with full assurance 
that his goal will be reached, namely, 
the full completion of his window 
display campaign. 

In fact, so far has this develop- 
ment progressed, that any advertiser 
may now go before his board of di- 
rectors and say definitely that for 
quick results he can assure a nation- 
wide showing of his product in the 
show windows of the nation as 
quickly as the lithographer will pro- 
duce the display material. 


The grief, the detail, the clerical 
work, the heavy traveling expenses, 
all have been eliminated by the Bu- 





reau method which permits the plac- 
ing of the entire contract through 
one central office at a fixed price per 
display, and at a price that is so 
reasonable. 


So we have much to be thankful 
for and we look forward eagerly to 
what the new year has to offer. 


Especially do we look forward to 
the turn of the year, for the Bureau 
will hold its annual stockholders’ and 
directors’ meetings on Saturday, 
January 26, and looks forward to 
a very representative attendance. 
These annual meetings have always 
been most interesting, have resulted 
in a closer relationship between the 
Bureau executives and the associates, 
and the discussions on the window 
display business prove helpful, in 
structive and profitable. 


We look forward to the meeting 
this year because we are in position 
to lay before our associates a most 
encouraging report and one that for- 
bodes a record-breaking volume of 
business for 1929, 


BUREAU ASSOCIATES ARE 
ALWAYS READY 


It is the established policy of the 
Bureau to. advise all associates 
amply in advance of all display cam- 
paigns the exact colors and shades 
of crepe paper that are specified for 
any particular display installation 
campaign. This is done even prior 
to the issuance and distribution of 
the regular specification sheets and 
gives each associate plenty of time 
to stock the necessary crepe paper, 
so that no delay may result from 
this cause. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for National 


COVER 


TEXAS 


The Responding Lone Star 








Advertisers Territory Through the 
Tri-State Window Display Service Texas Display Service 
1108 Laurel Ave., 
116 S. 4th St. BEAUMONT: TEXAS 
H. Brooks, Manager G. T. Treswell, Mgr. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S, Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 





DETROIT; MICH. 
Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, President and Manager 
Write for ‘““‘Wayne Clock System’ Circular. 





Fly to Europe! 


You wouldn’t think of it because it is still too big a risk 
—the chances are slim that you would ever reach your 
destination—you take a ship— 


But Your Window Displays 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City — 


deserve as much consideration if they are to reach their 
destination. Depending upon dealers, jobbers and sales- 
men to see that your windows are installed is a bigger 
business risk than a trans-Atlantic flight. Send your 
displays over the ocean of business in a dreadnought, 
where safety is assured, and they will arrive safely at 
their destination—the dealers’ windows. 


We invite you to use our service, which offers guaranteed 
installation of all your displays anywhere and every- 
where in the United States by dealing only with one 
office. Eliminates worry and detail, and reduces display 
costs tremendously. 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 
cost or obligation. 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Executive Offices 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 31st Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 





CHICAGO, ILL 
Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S, Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 





AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dependable Window Display Installa- 
tions Throughout Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama 
NALL & NALL 
L. A. Nall, Mgr. 539 S. Front St. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now Serving More Than Forty National 
Advertisers. Your Investigation Invited. 
References Furnished. 
HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
W.L. Huntsman, Mgr. 2015 Alston Ave. 





Wichita, Kansas, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
and Surrounding Territory 


SOUTHWEST DISPLAY SERVICE 
108 South Washington 


E. C. Mieran, Manager 
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A smile- 
producing tie-up 
with politics 
takes a cynical 
thrust at 
election promises 
and offers a 
platform of its 
own. 


Le 
wene’s 
‘ marron 4 : 
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This was Stuart 
Brateman’s 
mode of winning 
“votes” for 
Providence, 
R. I., Gas Co. 
appliances 
during the 
campaign. 


Joiing in the Local Fall Opening 


How a Western Utility Decorator Adapted His Merchandise to 
the Tempo of the Occasion and the Results It Brought 


By T. A. EDMISTON 
Display Manager, Southern Colorado Power Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


t 


HEN the merchants of Pueblo began prepara- 
tions for their 1928 Fall Opening show, they 
prevailed upon us to join them in an exposi- 
tion of new Fall goods. Accordingly, on the 

evening of September 1, we unveiled a display of mod- 
ernistic lamps in the windows of our new building at 
Fourth and Main Streets. 

While electrical appliances are not as seasonable 
as wearing apparel, the merchandise was of the very 
latest pattern and design. The general display was 
carried out in the modernistic idea, introducing this art 
for the first time in our windows. Lamps of modern- 
istic design and of very attractive colors were also used. 
Modern art plateaus and display fixtures were of red, 
blue, black, light green, silver and gold, and were used 
harmoniously. 

The set pieces of the display, other than the short 


American walnut arches, or background proper, was a 
floral unit of black and gold foxtails. Units and vases 
were also of orange and black. The display cards de- 
noted a fall showing, completing the display and an- 
nouncing new merchandise. From the standpoint of 
witidow advertising, estimating the value of the display, 
we find that this was not a paying proposition in the 
meaning of dollars and cents. However, from the public 
utility standpoint, it was, like all advertising, beneficial 
and of great value, due to the unusual interest aroused. 
Electrical merchandise was displayed in an appro- 
priate season and in the season’s distinctive garb. The 
interior of the store was also decorated in the same way, 
using, for instance, maple garlands and oak leaf vines. 
While the electrical appliance business is only in its 
infancy for central stations, it is progressing, and in 
the future will be a business only exceeded by a few. 





The Fall Opening Night Window of Modernistic Lamps Which Mr. Edmiston Prepared 
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Value of Style Is A. G. A. Theme 


Display Exhibits Bring Out Necessity for Simple and 
Easily Comprehended Schemes 


A* interesting feature of the annual American Gas Asso- 
ciation convention, held October 8-12, at Atlantic City, 
was the group of window displays arranged by the A. G. A. 
Display Committee, of which Ray Martin, of the New York 
Consolidated Gas Company, is chairman. 

The main purpose differed from that of previous years. 
The exhibit consisted of two groups of three windows each. 
The first group was devoted to space heaters and the element 
of contrast was developed by having one window labeled 
“Elaborate,” a second window “Simpler,” and a third win- 
dow “Ineffective Hodgepodge.” The second group, carrying 
out the same motive, featured water heaters. The idea was 
to show gas men “how to do it’ ’and “how not to do it.” 

Both the “elaborate” and “simpler” windows were good, 
while the “ineffective hodge podge” had a Victorian fussiness 
and indirectness somewhat like a “comedy of errors.” Yet 
it is the type of trim which many stores. still unawake, adhere 
to. In the “elaborate” and “simpler” windows modernism 
was effectively adapted to gas appliances, restrained, but, for 
the most part, with the elements of simplicity, clearness and 
bold design. In the water heater group, the “simpler” trim 
was prepared by Ray Martin, and the “elaborate” by Vernon 
Shepherd, of the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion. In the group featuring space heaters, Guy Philps, of the 
Kings County Lighting Company, New York, designed the 
“elaborate” window, and George E. Harris, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, the “simpler.” 

Without doubt this exhibit will have a great educational 
influence on the gas utility profession. It will inspire gas 
displaymen to elevate their standards and will also introduce 
modern display technique. Another important thing demon- 
strated by the exhibit as well as the work which has recently 
been accomplished by Ray Martin, George Harris, Guy 
Philp, Vernon Shepherd, and others in their daily efforts is 
that there is now coming to the front in the gas industry a 
group of young and alert displaymen which comprises a for- 
midable nucleus for what might be considered a forthcoming 
revolution in appliance and utility display. “These men have 
talent and vision and are pioneering,” says Coleman W. 
McCampbell, New York DISPLAY WORLD correspondent. 
“Through their efforts they are fast putting their displays 
on a basis comparable to the department stores.” 

As stated, Ray Martin is chairman of the A. G. A. Dis- 
play Committee. Other members include: R. M. Martin, 
chairman, Consolidated Gas Company, New York City; 
Robert M. Angell, New York Power & Light Corporation, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Stuart Bratesman, Providence, R. I.; R. 
V. Clark, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corporation; 
Geo. E. Harris, Brooklyn Union Gas Company; Guy Philp, 
Kings County Light Company; S. C. Rieser, Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis, and V. E. Shepherd, Central Hnd- 
son Gas & Electric Corporation Poughkeepsie, NY. 





BRING OUT NEW DISPLAY PUBLICATION 

The International Display Services Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, has begun publication of the “International Display 
Bulletin,” providing a service of display schemes and ideas 
for department stores, shoe and hosiery stores, and ready-to- 
wear and millinery. Three editions will be published, one 
being designed for each of these groups. Each section will 
show twenty cuts per month. 


“MONEY-MAKER” NOVELTY ENTERS MARKET 

A machine which purports to manufacture “money” from 
paper has been devised by Mayer’s Movable Merchandiser 
organization, 169 North Ann Street, Chicago. This ingenious 
little display attraction is constructed of steel, in mahogany 
finish, carries a small motor, and operates on either A. C. 
or D. C. current. When in motion it apparently converts a 
long sheet of paper, flowing from one side, into currency 
emerging on the other. This effect is produced by belts. 
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More sign and show 
card writers are 
now reading every 
issue of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


regularly every month, be- 
cause they KNOW that in 
each issue they get the newest 
ideas and the latest and best 
news pertaining to sign and 
show card writing. 


You will want your copy 
regularly every month, too. 


Start your subscription now 
with the big December issue 
of 132 pages. 


$3.00 


Per Year 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Publishers of the New Martin Book, 


“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS” 


$5.00 per Copy, Postpaid 


$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries) 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. Dec., 1928 
Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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“Revealing But Relevant” Is Good Rule 


Whatever Will Convey to the Feminine Passer a Sense of the 
Daintiness and Richness of Lingerie Is Good Practice 


Top, a neat trim 
by Frank Fiala, 
Thompson- 
Belden Co., 
Omaha, Neb., 

that keeps within 
the rule. 


FFLUENCE of the American public is ex- 
pressed in myriad ways, but in none more 
emphatically than the practically complete 
substitution of silk and rayon underthings for 

the coarser garments of former times. Silk has always 
had its fascination, but not until the coming of the 
World War and the rapid increases in earnings which 
it spread widely did the shimmering textile become a 
common requisite of American women. But its place 
is firmly established and aided and abetted by rayon to 
such an extent that old-fashioned underwear has become 
all but a memory. 

Silken “undies” not only dazzle the feminine eye, 
but have the faculty for producing long profits for the 
retailer. Well displayed, they are half sold; sold, they 
are translated into lusty earnings for the store that 
bring satisfaction to the department buyers and mer- 
chandise chiefs. 

In showing them, the windowman necessarily must 
use both skill and discretion. To impart to his setting 
the sense of luxury and fineness which should be an 
attribute of the garments calls for careful selection of 
materials and choice of arrangements. Presentation 





Base, an English 
trim by 
Eric Fleming, 
Swan & Edgar, 
London, 
is pleasingly 
modest. 


of the feminine figure in partial undress is essential to 
realism, but should not be clouded with vulgarity. 
Whatever will bring to the girl or matron who 
stands before the window a conception of the daintiness 
and richness of the garb is relevant. In creating this 
reaction the mannequin stands foremost, for, though it 
may be possible for “lovely woman” to estimate the 
value of a garment shown on a stand, it is an axiom of 
American merchandising methods that she wants to see 
an idyll of womanhood in the shop window. In the 
stately figure before her she beholds an idealized like- 
ness whose gracious lines are free from every blemish. 
Dispiay Manager Campbell sensed the idea in his 
fall opening windows at Carson-Pirie-Scott’s, in Chi- 
cago, when he posed two beautiful mannequins in a dis- 
play of negligees. Exquisitely sculptured and coiffured, 
their facial charm and graceful figures lent lustre to the 
filmy garments that were draped about them. Sugges- 
tion of a boudoir was obtained by introduction of a 
lounge, upon which one of the figures was seated, a 
console mirror and a floor lamp. The second manne- 
quin, standing at the left, served as a balance for the 
right extreme of the window and enabled closer view 
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of the style featured. A couple of stand drapes, a 
cushion or two, a few pieces of silver for a table adjoin- 
ing the couch, and all of the properties of the window 
are listed. But the outgrowth of this deliberate limita- 
tion of goods is endowment of the narrow window with 
an aspect of depth and height in accord with the lines 
of the average room and air of realism that made the 
garments more attractive. 

A recent display by Frank Fiala, display manager 
for the Thompson-Belden Company, of Omaha, swung 
clear of the boudoir idea and presented a fairly heavy 
trim of underwear on stands about a figure and a mod- 
ernistic screen festooned with foliage. There was no 
attempt to suggest home surroundings; there was no 
attempt to convert the featured merchandise into a 
background for the pretty mannequin that held the 
center of the stage. Fiala had but one objective—to 
show lingerie effectively in combination with such at- 
traction devices as would be most likely to win atten- 
tion. In such a setting a figure was imperative; the 
modernistic screen and lamp were mere addenda to 
catch the eye by their brightness and bulk. They 
served, however, to partially overshadow the figure and 
to interpose a protecting modesty. 

From Swan & Edgar, of London, comes a display 
by Eric Fleming which illustrates the ingenuity of this 
celebrated windowman, as well as his daring in com- 
batting the conventional. Four figures and a number 
of heads, arranged in a long procession across a corner 
window, appear in varying types of lingerie. The back- 
ground is covered with a series of cloth-spanned frames 
which fit together closely, producing a solidity broken 
only by the seams of their junctures. Before them 
towers a leaning column of ceiling height across which 
three long shelves are slanted. Angular decorative 
pieces are placed in juxtaposition about it, while in the 
immediate foreground, near the outer corner, is a tri- 
angular displayer- with appliqued triangle shelves bear- 
ing toiletries and accessories. Cushions, atomizers, 
stand and floor drapes of lingerie, and an artfully fash- 
ioned card of diamond form, fringe the foreground. 


Shoe Trims Entail No Burden 


(Continued from page 33) 
ration without the merchandising tie-up, which was 
sought in the Selfridge display. 

A couple of interesting interior trims just arrived 
from Paris demonstrate with what favor the step is 
viewed by the French windowmen. The first illus- 
trates a niche in the wall of a noted Paris boot shop, 
which presents new models to the attention of wait- 
ing patrons. This “ledge’’ trim appears just in front 
of a section of the fitting department which itself is 
Unique in its green, velvet-upholstered wall seat. The 
plan was the creation of the modernistic architect, 
Nicholas, who has established a reputation as a de- 
signer of unique commercial settings. “Les Creations 
Tressia” is an example of a booth trim from the Paris 
Leather Fair in which products of wood in terraced 
effect are grouped in the new architectural spirit. The 
work was handled by the celebrated house of Siégel, 
which adapted the tube stand that recently came into 
favor among American retailers of toiletries. 
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Beautiful 
Windows 


are easily attainable with the 
new Crinkle Crepe. A wide se- 
lection of bright, sunfast colors; 
strength, and stretch make this 
crepe paper extremely workable. 


You can obtain many new and 
original effects with this paper. 











Send for Sample Folds 
,meTutileg, Press Co. 
5 APPLETON. GE) wisconsin b 











WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION | 


Vivid—original—and_interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples, 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
| Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street : 
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Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 
Mounted on Process Board 
Ss. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
NEW YORE 


2 DUANE STREET 
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An Episode of the “Turknit” Window Contest That Demonstrates 
the Benefit Which He Can Confer on the Manufacturer 


By ALICE COULTER. 
Bennett H. Fishler, Inc., New York City. 


UCCESSFUL merchandising of any com- 
modity eventually rests upon the efforts of 
the advertising and display fraternities. Both 
display and advertising must be pressed into 

service to give the goods the leverage of exploitation 
that develops markets. As a result of the daily contact 
with the public and observation of their reactions, the 
windowman is often as well aware of the profit poten- 
tialities of merchandise as the buyers, and occasionally 
finds it necessary to put in a “good word” for a line in 
order to secure for it proper backing. 

An illustration of the value of his appreciation of 
sales possibilities is found in the experience of Karl 
Amdahl, display manager of the Palace, Spokane, 
Wash., when he entered the window contest of the 
Putnam Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., manufacturers 
of “Turnknit” wash cloths. 





Amdahl’s Winning “Turknit” Entry 


When Amdahl decided to enter the contest he found 
that his store did not carry a full line, and that the 
department buyer did not want to order a supply. When 
the “Turnknit” representative called the department 
official stood pat on his decision, declaring that he could 
draw on the local distributor for such supplies as he 
needed. 

But Amdahl did not waver. Carrying his case to the 
merchandise manager, he received permission to order 
enough new cloths to make a good display. This practi- 
cally made it necessary for him to vindicate his challenge 
of the department buyer, and, as a result, he endowed 
his window with all possible attractiveness. The 
scheme which he evolved matched the colors of towels 
and wash cloths and called for presentation against a 
background of Italian marble with panels covered in 
black satin. The hangings were painted with modern- 
istic designs exploiting the trade mark, “Turnknit.” 

“The gamble resulted in an increase in sales of sev- 








A Trim Which Brought G. F. Newland Second Prize 


eral hundred per cent, forcing reorder of the ‘num- 
bers,’ ”’ says Amdahl, in a letter relating the episode. 
“The display was a decided success, and our department 
manager saw his mistake and is now very much pleased 
with our action.” 

“The results obtained from our recent prize display 
of ‘Turnknit’ wash cloths are indicative of what may 
be expected of windows to which time, planning and 
thought are given,” is the declaration of Edward E. 
O’Donnell, Jr., display manager for the Sisson Bros.- 
Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and winner of the 
chief prize. “July and August are months that force 
stimulation of buying in an energetic fashion to insure 
desirable results. Now we find that the human appeal is 
very necessary to attract the attention of the passer, 
and, with this idea in mind, we created a setting that 
was bound to stop a good percentage. 

“Tn the center of the window was a wax mannequin 
dressed as a maid, and this figure held a very life-like 
figure of a child, apparently ready for her bath, as the 
maid held a ‘Turnknit’ cloth. A little boy stood near 
awaiting his turn, and to all appearances was not afraid 
of the ‘ordeal.’ On the choice green velour curtain 





Edward O’Donnell Won $350 With This Display 
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forming the background were large cut-out letters spell- 
ing the trade name, ‘Turnknit.’ A tile flooring made 
up of large blocks proved very attractive in completing 
the setting. 

“Immediate response to our display convinces us 
that it pays to give consideration to all displays, as sales 
were noticeably higher than with the usual type of 
window. Our department received excellent coopera- 
tion from the linen buyer.” 

“While ‘Turnknit’ cloths have long been steady 
sellers with us,” wrote George E. Newland, display man- 
ager for Asher & Nauman, El Monte, Calif., “we were 
surprised and delighted with the excellent sales response 
from this display. Our volume during this one week’s 
display exceeded our entire sales of the cloths in the 
preceding six months. During the entire time of the 
display we maintained a “Turnknit’ booth at the en- 
trance of the store, and this attracted a lot of attention, 
too, and caused many sales. 

“Many numerous and interesting comments were 
heard in front of the window. One little youngster 
saw the road of cloths and the little auto trucks and 
asked what they were for. Mothr told him it was the 
‘road to health,’ and that if he wa~ted to be healthy he 
must keep clean. 

“The display was placed in the window on August 
13 and remained during the following week. An entire 
sixteen-foot window was used for the display except 
for a small portion which was reserved for bath towels. 

“El Monte is thirteen miles east of Los Angeles, on 
one of the most traveled roads in the state. As many as 
23,000 automobiles pass this store daily. Many of them 
found the display so striking and so unusual that they 
stopped to view it. Practically all pedestrians were 
halted.” 

Prize money totaling $975 was distributed, includ- 
ing a first prize of $350, a second prize of $200, a third 
prize of $100, five awards of $25 each, and twenty of 
$10 each. The rules stipulated that the display must 
run for an entire week and be installed some time in 
July or August. Not less than 50 per cent of the win- 
dow was to be given to “Turnknit” products, two or 
more numbers of the wash cloths being shown. Photo- 
graphs were to be accompanied by letters of three hun- 
dred or more words describing the results obtained 
from the window. No price tickets were permitted. 
The sponsor agreed to pay three dollars for each photo- 
graph submitted. Results of contest were as follows: 


First prize, $350, to Edward E. O’Donnell, Sisson Brothers- 
Welden Company,. Binghamton, N. Y.; second prize, $200, to 
George F. Newland, Asher & Nauman, El Monte, Calif.; third 
prize, $100, to Karl! Amdahl, Palace Store Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; first $25 prize, G. F. Tibbetts, Forbes & Wallace, 
Springfield, Mass.; second $25 prize, A. B. Robertiello, New 
York City; third $25 prize, J R. Oliver, Lischesky Drug Goods, 
Larned, Kans.; fourth $25 prize, Charles E. Parsons, Star 
Pharmacy, San Francisco, Calif.; fifth $25 prize, C. E. 
Matthews, Needham, Mass. 





WILLIAMS IS AUTHOR OF CARD MANUAL 


A new brochure on card writing, published by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York, as one of their text- 
books, has just been prepared for their students. It is the 
work of J. Duncan Williams, the DISPLAY WORLD Chi- 
cago correspondent, and is a terse, but comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the subject. 
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BETTER 
PERISHABLE 
DISPLAY 


NSIGHTLINESS and loss, the enemies of at- 
tractive display of perishables, may now be 
eliminated. 


Heretofore the showing of foods has been a difficult 
and costly problem because of their perishability. 
Faithful reproductions solve this problem, as they 
will last indefinitely without losing their perfection. 


A new patented process enables us to create these 
exact reproductions of perishable products, which 
have the same size, shape, color, grain and texture 
of the originals. They do not lose their excellent 
appearance by sagging, melting, or decay, as they 
will withstand a temperature of 140 degrees. 
PLASTIC ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 
ALSO MADE TO SPECIFICATIONS 


Write for Further Information and Interesting 
Display-Helps Booklet 


REPRODUCTIONS CO. 


311-315 Center Street 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 




















Merry Xmas 
and 
A Bright 
and Happy 
New Year 


Bisercnten & Be Ss LOS 


KLEE DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Among the Best in St. Louis 


This Is What Patrons Say of Kroger Grocery Windows Since Special 
Department Assumed Charge of Display Functions 


By H. C. MOLTER-- 
Display, Printing and Sign Department, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., St. Louis 


HAIN store merchandising of groceries can 
follow the independent merchant’s plan of 
window display, and very frequently does. 
Reckless abandon of space to national adver- 

tisers for material that does not tie up with the grocer’s 
personal sales program is, of course, tabooed. While 
canned goods and fruit are frequently well handled in 
chain displays, given price tickets and brought to the 
buyers’ attention with greater force than in the old- 
style store, most of their windows are open backed 
affairs that receive comparatively meager consideration. 

The St. Louis division of the Kroger chain has a 
heritage of display experience which comes down from 
the time when it was a unit of the Piggly-Wiggly sys- 
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tem. In this group of 150 stores there is an interest in 
high-grade window trimming that has been vigorously 
promoted in past years through a department serving 
the advertising, printing, sign and window factors of 
the business. Every store in this group produces iden- 
tical windows each week under this department’s super- 
vision; every. one of these windows follows a pattern, 
fashioned in the “dummy” window at the departmental 
offices. 

Sometimes these windows contain a. general array 
of food items, and again they are confined to a single 
nationally advertised product. All are given settings 
of crepe paper, cards and dummy cartons. Each week 
the departmental staff dresses the pattern window at 
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A Group of Trims Disclosing the Crepe Drapes and Backgrounds in Use in the St. Louis Division 
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headquarters, photographs it, and sends a print, with 
directions for dressing, to each of the store managers. 
As a result, we can truthfully say that we have some 
of the best windows to be found in St. Louis, and we 
satisfy the national advertisers and give our store fronts 
an aspect of welcome to prospective customers. 

We impress the importance of carefully dressed 
windows through a series of bulletins sent to store 
managers. In these mimeographed messages we em- 
phasize the similarity of a window to a salesman and 
show that the difference between good and bad displays 
is merely the difference between friendly, custom-win- 
ning selling and mere order taking. 

“A window that is dressed hurriedly, that is put 
together carelessly and indifferently suggests a painful 
duty,” we quote from a recent number, “It looks cold 
and indifferent; it is just a window—and that’s all. 
But the window display that shows a friendly interest 
on the part of store man and reflects a willingness 
to be of real service to the probable buyer is like a 
friendly handclasp. It makes both friends for the 
storeman and also for the company he represents.” 


Sale Takes On Small Town Aspect 


Metropolitan Store Lures Old Customers with Event 
Imitating Homecoming 
By H. C. OEHLER 
Display Manager W. A. Wieboldt & Co., Chicago 


UR recent “Home Coming Week” was, as the name im- 

plies, to welcome old customers back to Wieboldt’s—to 

prepare for home coming during vacation and to prepare for 
the children’s coming home from school. 

Our plans were to secure sales checks and merchandise 
purchased at the store earlier in its history and photographs 
of various types of home-coming gatherings. These things 
we could not do for lack of time. However, we did deco- 
rate the store with large banners reading, “Home-Coming 
Week,” printed in red, white and blue, and flags to give it 
the appearance of an important home-coming event in a small 
town. The sale was run for seven days and proved highly 
successful from a volume standpoint. 








WINDOW CALENDARS FOR RETAIL DEALERS 

Window Advertising, Inc., New York City, has just put out, 
for representatives over the country, a window calendar for 
use by the retail dealers. This calendar consists of eight pages 
and cover, and furnishes space for a complete record of all 
booking of window displays for each week for an entire year. 
When a display is booked for his window, the dealer writes in 
the name of the display in line with date of the month, the 
name of the installation service and the date of the week upon 
which it is.to be installed. Whenever a manufacturer’s sales- 
man books displays, he sees to it that the booking is entered 
in the dealer’s window calendar, so that there can be no con- 
flict or. mistake about the date. A glance at his calendar will 
tell the dealer just what displays he has booked ahead, and also 
gives an exact record of all displays that have been in his 
windows during the year. 


EIGHTH GIFT SHOW SET FOR FEBRUARY 

The eighth Spring Show of the National Gift and Art 
Association, which has been set for the Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia, February 18 to 23, celebrates the opening of 
this organization’s eighth year. As in previous events, whole- 
salers are bringing to the show examples of wares drawn 
from Asia, Europe and South America. This makes it pos- 
sible for the retailer to select his purchases for the coming 
season from a selection of. the world’s best offerings. Con- 
ferences and meetings to be addressed by the country’s lead- 
ing merchandising authorities have been planned. 
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The Whole Year 
XMAS GIFT 


What a wonderful Christmas Gift opportunity a 
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ws = year’s subscription to DISPLAY WORLD makes.  ¢ 
It is practical, useful, and will constitute a ¥ 

‘7@ monthly reminder of your thoughtfulness. x. 
The retailer can subscribe for all the members 4 
of his display department, the display manager Zz, 


can subscribe for his assistants and card writer 
or for a fellow-craftsman, the display manufac- 
turer can subscribe for all of his salesmen. 


For one subscription the rate is $3.00; two sub- 
scriptions ‘only $5.00, and five subscriptions only 
$10.00; Canadian and foreign orders, 50 cents, 
each additional. 


ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed find $...... ..for which please 
enter a new yearly subscription to DIS- 
PLAY WORLD to go to each of the ad- 
dresses attached. Begin subscriptions at 
once and send gift card acknowledgment to 
each party. 
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Rotating Booth Marks Gotham Show 


Proper Electrical Fixtures for Every Room of the Home Are 
Presented in Novel Style by Metropohtan Utility 


HE New York Electrical and Industrial Ex- 
position at Grand Central Palace can always 
be counted upon to bring out metropolitan 
display talent in all its glory. This year’s 

show, just closed, more than came up to everyone’s 
expectations. During each afternoon and evening the 
aisles were packed with interested humanity. Every 
demonstration, every new or different device, drew its 
eager crowds. 

_As one writer in the New York “Telegram” puts 
it, “Electrical displays, with ever so little imagina- 
tion, can be brilliant and exciting; they should be 
more than a series of little booths and platforms 
showing the product and giving away pamphlets.” 
And that is true; people expect a lot from the elec- 
trical industry, just as they expect a lot from the win- 
dows of Marshall Field and the settings of Ziegfeld’s 
Follies. The least tendency to backslide into me- 
diocrity would be noticed at once. 

Every exhibitor, therefore, knew in advance that 
his display in this year’s show would have to be 
something “extry speshul” to command favorable no- 
tice; in fact, the intensely competitive nature of the 
exposition compelled each one to outdo himself. 

Recognizing that the appeal of motion in display 
is irresistible, the New York and Queens Electric 
Light & Power Company incorporated the turntable 
idea in spectacular fashion into a complete “home 
electrical,” designed and built by Ivel Displays, Inc., 
of New York City. 

An actual size suburban home was erected in a 
booth space, forty-four feet long and twenty feet 
high. The front wall of the house was broken away 





When the Living Room and Bath Room Were on View 


to reveal the six rooms inside; these were shown on 
a 10-foot wide double-decker turntable, three rooms 
to each story, each room with its full complement of 
modern lighting fixtures and household appliances— 


everything: to make the home livable and convenient, 
and everything in its proper place. 

The exhibit showed the effects of careful planning 
with an eye to beauty as well as to utility. The 
tasteful, “homey” decoration, from the hand-carved 
mantel and the relief coat-of-arms in the paneled 
Tudor living room to the cream-colored tile, colored 





ee 


Glimpses of Dining and Sewing Rooms 


fixtures, and semi-indirect I'ghting in the bathroom 
on the upper floor, with its walls painted to represent 
tropical marine flora, aroused the admiration of the 
throngs. 

The feminine element, of course, centered most of 
its interest on the blue-tiled kitchen, the colonial corner 
cupboard in the dinirg room, with its lovely display of 
fancy china, and the colorfully papered sewing room 
and simple upstairs bedroom. 

Off to one side of the house was an up-to-date 
green-tiled laundry, showing a complete outfit of 
washing and ironing machines; on the other side was 
the garage, with its electrical devices for the better 
maintenance of the family car. 

A. E. Cooper, live-wire advertising manager of 
the New York and Queens Electric Light & Power 
Company, which has made an outstanding record 
among the country’s utility companies in the sale of 
appliances during the past few years, attributes the 
public’s tremendous interest in this exhibit no less to 
the care with which every detail of decoration and 
finish was worked out than to the continuous motion 
which packed the aisles and held people rooted to the 
spot for long periods. 





GRANT COMPANY TO OPEN TWO NEW STORES 

The W. T. Grant Company, a chain of department stores 
specializing in merchandise at popular prices, announces that 
it has signed leases in Columbia, Pa., and Corry, Pa., for 
opening during 1929. The W. T. Grant Company now has 
over 205 stores in its chain reaching from Maine to Texas 
and doing an annual business of over $55,000,000. Of the 
Grant stores located in Pennsylvania, the largest is in Phila- 
delphia. 





To Train New Men at Headquarters 


W. T. Grant Cceiipany Inaugurates Plan to Further 
Knowledge of Display and Selling Among Employees 


LANS for the school, in which all new men joining the 

W. T. Grant organization with the idea of promotion to 
manager will receive preliminary training, have been included 
in specifications for the new W. T. Grant store to be opened 
at 125th Street between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, New 
York City, the early part of next spring. ’ 

To this school all new men joining the Grant organiza- 
tion will be assigned. They will attend regular classes at 
which the fundamentals of merchandising will be discussed 
by a trained instructor. Part of their time will also be put 
in in a model store, which will serve as a laboratory. A 
small part of the time will be put in on the actual store floor 
as floormen. It is estimated that about twenty men will make 
up each class and will spend several weeks in the school 
before assigned to regular stores and regular duties. 

The 125th Street side of the second floor of the new build- 
ing, which will house the Grant store, has been made over 
into a class room and a model store. The model store has 
all the standard counters and fixtures that a regular store 
will have. There will also be an entire store front, complete 
with glass, brass fittings, lights, band signs and regular win- 
dow backing. These counters and windows will serve as 
laboratories in which the students can work out the prob- 
lems discussed in the class room. 

This laboratory will also serve as an experimental 
ground for the display department of the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany. Here model displays model show windows will be 
set up and photographed. The equipment of the studio calls 
for a large photographic dark room in which these plates 
will be developed. The actual printing of a negative will 
not be done in the Grant store, but will be sent to a com- 
mercial photographer for mass production. The display work 
will be under the direction of W. H. Ryder, display super- 
visor for the Grant organization. 

FE. A. Dick, of the Grant Personnel Division will head the 
training school under the direction of R. H. Folger, personnel 
director. Mr. Dick has already started the experimental 
work and has been doing some of the educational work among 
the new men in the store. Plans for the school are not 
wholly complete, but include lectures by authorities on mer- 
chandising and by heads of the various departments of the 
Grant organization on the functions of their department and 
their relation to the work. Details of the Grant methods of 
cooperation will als. be, laid down by competent authorities. 

The school is planned as a means of assuring the stores 
of trained men at all times. At the present time, men are 
assigned to the stores immediately upon their acceptance by 
the Grant organization, and their preliminary training is 
given by the manager. While the results of this system have 
been satisfactory so far, the method has resulted in many of 
the stores being manned by comparatively green men who 
are unable to undertake the full duties required of them, 
which, in turn, has cast extra work back on the manager and 
his assistant. Men graduated from the proposed training 
school and sent to the stores will be ready to take their full 
share of responsibility and will aid in keeping the store 
efficiently manned at all times. 

Another step.in carrying out an educational campaign has 
been started by the ‘Grant organization. Men ready for pro- 
motion to managership will, in many instances, be tempo- 
rarily transferred to the New York office and be assigned 
various duties. They will remain in the New York office for 
about three months before being assigned to their store. It 
is expected that this experience in the home office will school 
these men in a full understanding of the home office function 
and will aid in building up full cooperation between the 


home office and the stores. The first to undertake this new . 


training is L. W. Bateman. Mr. Bateman was, until recently, 
assistant manager in the Grant store at Brockton, Mass. He 
has been temporarily assigned to the Sales Promotion Divi- 
sion and is assisting in display and advertising. 
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In America’s 
Finest Christmas 


Windows 


TS year—as in years past— 

‘many of the best Christmas 
window displays in the country 
willbe built around Cornell Boards. 
The men who create these mer- 
chandising masterpieces value the 
latitude that Cornell gives them in 
design. They know how Cornell's 
strength and fine surface simplify 
execution—hold down cost—make 
the finest decorative effects possible. 
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Pane 


Use Cornell in your Christmas win- 
dows and store decorations. The 
strength, lightness and easy-work- 
ing qualiies of this versatile ma- 
terial will open up unexpected pos- 
sibilities in making backgrounds, 
cut-outs, pilaster, raised and per- 
forated designs. It will save time, 


-material, labor—and permit you to 


use any modern finish to best ad- 
vantage. 


See Your Nearest Lumber Dealer— 


or Write Us Direct 


CORNELL WOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


190 North State Street, CHICAGO 
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Another Field for Crepe Decorators 


Beauty Shops Offer Chances to Windowman Who Knows How to 
Execute Tasteful Decorations—How a Fall Opening Was Handled 


By PAUL C. DAVISON 


Davison Display Service, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HERE is no limitation to the use of crepe 
paper. The manner in which it is used may 
be ornate or simple, but, regardless of the type 
of business, a bit of thought is sufficient to 

give the average windowman a scheme that will bring 
favorable reactions to the store. 

When the merchants of Lincoln celebrated their fall 
opening on September 20, I was called upon to fashion 
a window for the Agnes Beaute Shoppe. The character 
of the occasion, as well as the nature of the business, 
made it essential that the decoratives which I was to 


the arch with a large white rosette. A two-color pom- 
pom rosette was used on each side, connected by a 
single strand of red and white fringe. 

The window at the right was trimmed in exactly the 
same fashion, except for introduction of a few items 
of special appeal to the University ‘“‘co-ed.” It con- 
sisted of several pillows, pennants, a toy foot-ball, a doll 
foot-ball player and various collegiate novelties, with 
dorines, lip-stick and other cosmetics neatly arranged on 
white doilies. The feature of the display was the 
unusual aquarium used as a center piece. This con- 





As the Windows of the Agnes Beaute Shoppe 


employ should be very widely different from the cus- 
tomary drapes, tubing, rosettes and similar crepe orna- 
mentation. 

Lincoln is the home of the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity and the “Cornhuskers,” and naturally this beauty 
shop caters to the University trade. The colors used in 
the window were flame red and white, which are the 
University colors. The window at the left consisted 
entirely of hair goods, oils and various hair dressings, 
each piecé of merchandise set upon a white doilie, the 
floor covered with red. Around the edge near the glass 
a strip of white crepe about four inches wide with fluted 
edge was used. Upon this were two small red tubes, 
and in each corner a small red and white rosette. The 
background was of red with a white fringe-arched 
valance, a white stretch being pulled up in the center of 


Appeared When Davison Had Completed His Work 


tained twenty-seven very small tropical fish, some of 
them so tiny it was almost impossible to see them. The 
“Shoppe” gave a free “permanent wave” to the “co-ed” 
registering the nearest guess on the number of fish in 
the aquarium. The guessing brought into the shop 
many girls who had never previously patronized the 
place. The manager reports that the results obtained 
were remarkable. 

I mention this to prove that crepe paper, handled 
right, will bring results in practically any kind of busi- 
ness, and that services throughout the country will 
profit by soliciting installations for the local dealers. 





Victor Sellers, president of Oklahoma Wind-O Display 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., reports the necessity of purchas- 
ing two new trucks to handle increased business since as- 
suming personal charge of his service. 
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Hanick Dinner Hails Anniversary 


Philadelphia Display Service Celebrates Conclusion of 
Initial Year; Event First of Series 


T= first of a series of organization dinners to be held 
six times annually was tendered employees of the S. J. 
Hanick Company, of Philadelphia, on November 3, at the 
Elks Hotel. Thirty members of the Hanick window trim- 
ming and clerical staff were gathered about the board when 
festivities began, celebrating the conclusion of the company’s 
initial year. 

On August 15, 1927, a group of employees of an older 
service joined forces in establishing the new organization. 
Today the Hanick Company is one of the largest display 
vertisers. “We know what the advertiser expects from our 
service,’ says Hanick. “We give it to him, even though it 
hurts. No money, time or labor is spared to render the ad- 
vertiser a service that will bring him maximum success. We 
also consider the dealer and do everything possible to satisfy 
him by giving him good window displays.” 

Declaring that all of his men are trimmers of experience 
who not only serve as installers, but also book orders when 
dealers are found short on stocks, Hanick outlined his 
methods. He showed that the trimmers impress the fact that 
they represent the manufacturer and try to secure orders for 
goods when the dealer doesn’t carry them; that a staff of 
inspectors checks each window ,retrimming any that have 
been improperly installed. 

A committee of five of the oldest trimmers in point of 
service stands at the head of the trimming staff and co- 
operates with the board of directors in planning. Each mem- 
ber of the field group is authorized to clean up any poorly 
executed or mutilated display and replace it with a new trim 
if it has been in the window ten days, or is so badly dis- 
arranged that it cannot be put in order. Each man travels 
in an auto large enough to carry his panels and cards with- 
out crushing or “dog-earing” them. 

Bookings are made in person or by telephone, and con- 
tacts with dealers are established through house organs of 
drug concerns, grocery, and similar associations. Complete 
files of dealers in the territory are maintained at the central 
offices and these are organized by territory, street and num- 
ber. The cards contain information on the name of the dealer, 
address, frequency of change of windows, character of store 
and means of reaching it. Displays and dates of installation 
are recorded on them. 


Hanick stressed the importance of the “bulk” window 
at headquarters where displays are set up, tested, approved 
and photographed. He showed that this was the preliminary 
to furnishing of each trimmer with a photograph pasted in 
an album with instructions as to crepe paper, color arrange- 
ments, etc. He also emphasized the significance of the 
bulletin board for posting particulars on displays requiring 
special attention, such as those that are linked with other 
advertising media, or on which orders for merchandise are 
to be taken. 

Representatives of several houses whose campaigns in the 
Philadelphia territory are handled by the Hanick organiza- 
tion participated in the program. One of the features was 
the presentation of a gift to Hanick by members of his staff. 


—— 


N. A. R. C. F AND I. A. D. M. TO CONDUCT CLASS 


A class in display is to be organized shortly under the 
joint auspices of the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers and the International Association of Display 
Men and will be conducted in Chicago for a period of two 
weeks. It will be under the direction of J. Duncan Williams, 
assisted by Joseph Marshall. 

Classrooms will be at 509 South Franklin Street in the 
Williams-Marshall Window Studios. The course of instruc- 
tion will cover neckwear, shirts, handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
gloves, underwear, pajamas, hats, sportswear and clothing. 
Tuition fees will be $50 or $25 for but one week’s instruction. 
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TWO NEW CATALOGS! 





No. 36-C Store Display Fixtures 
No. 36-D China Easels, Display Racks 


No. 992 (Lower Left) PRICE CARD STAND—3,"x5¥,” Frame. 
Heights, 4”, 6” or 8”. Flat upright width 4%”. Base 3”x4” riveted 
to upright. 


No. 833-3 (Lower Right) HOSIERY DISPLAY STAND—Ad- 
justable. Swinging Arms. Height 20”. Adjusts to 39”. Brass 
tubing %”. Upright and arms 4%”. Cross arms 3-16’x8”. Curved 
arms extend 10” and adjust up and down on tubing. Also sup- 
plied with other bases. 























Write for Your 
Catalogs Today! 


Ss 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH. 














Will You Help Preach the 


Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Quintrell Heads List In Clock Fray 


Dayton Decorator Wms Chief Award in Latest Contest of Clock 
Manufacturers—Hauber, of Sacramento, Repeats 


By W. S. HAYES 


Secretary-Treasurer, Clock Manufacturers’ Ass'n of America, Philadelpiua, Pa. 


ONCLUSION of the August-September display 

contest sponsored by the Clock Manufacturers’ 

Association of American brings awards to a num- 

ber of well-known displaymen in the department 
store, hardware and jewelry fields. The displays entered 
were of unusually fine character. They showed marked skill 
in the art of successfully arresting and holding attention, as 
well as definite sales appeal. They brought out in interesting 
fashion the importance of time and the clock to the principal 
features of life. All over the country there has been an 
awakening to the value of clocks and their proper display. 
Even as far as Honolulu and New Zealand merchants and 
windowmen have taken up this theme and enlisted in the con- 
tests which our association has promoted during the year. 

The first award was to Everett W. Quintrell, display man- 
ager for the Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio. It 
was based upon a beautiful and practical clock window, 
which showed the type to be used in each room, carrying out 
the idea of the association display slogan, “A Clock for 
Every Room in the Home.” Exceptionally well balanced 
with a humanized touch, it showed a woman standing in the 
background before a mantle on which a clock reposed. Silver 
velour separated this room from the foregoing, where a 
graduated step arrangement was shown on each side with the 
words, “A Clock for.Every Room,” printed on the left side, 
one word to each step; and on the right side, the name of 
different rooms in the home, one room to each step, on which 
a clock is displayed suitable for that particular room. The 
left side also had a clock on each step corresponding in type 
to the opposite side. 

A most opportune Fall display, based on approaching win- 
ter, brought the second award to Geo. F. Hauber, display 
manager for the Emigh-Winchell Hardware Co., Sacramento, 
Calif. The entire background was black, carrying out the 
idea of the long nights. On the dark curtains, large dials 
with luminous figures stood out startlingly. A two-step ar- 





rangement in the center showed an enormous alarm clock 
with luminous dials, and on each side of it and on the floors 
of the window were grouped alarm clocks of assorted sizes. 
In the center of the background was a large scroll saying, 
“The Season of Long Nights Is Coming”; then below, in a 
neat, conspicuous sign, “Be Prepared—Get a Luminous Dial 
Clock Now.” 

Douglas Dowell, display manager, Kimball-Upson Co. 
(hardware store), Sacramento, Calif, took third prize with a 
window featuring both watches and alarm clocks, and devoting 
a great deal of attention to detail. Some very attractive 
dealers’ helps were used that greatly enhanced the appearance 
of the display. Both ingenuity and originality were exhibited 
in the merchandise arrangement. 

Special awards were made to G. Laidlaw, displayman for 
the J. A. Foster Company, jewelers of Providence, R. I.; the 
Hustad Co., jewelers, of Valley City, N. D.; Miss Amanda 
Combs, Singer Jewelry Co., Peoria, Ill.; Perel & Lowenstein, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. H. I. Shunck, jeweler, Celina, Ohio; 
Evans & Sons, Inc., jewelers, Utica, N. Y.; and Fred W. 
Aberle, Aurora, III. 

The first special award was for the best jewelry trim sub- 
mitted. The background was excellent, consisting of a solid 
white-paneled wood, with rich velvet curtains. A mantle was 
erected on which clocks were shown. In the rear, colorful 
banjo clocks, both large and small, were placed on the wall. 
There was a number of stands placed throughout the dis- 
play on which clocks rested. The placement of the clocks in 
this window was most uniform and each clock stood out 
conspicuously. In the center of the dial of each clock was 
an unobtrusive price tag. 

The Hustad Co. produced a window with strong seasonal 
appeal. Its background showed French doors decked with 
sprays of fall leaves. There were attractive wall lights and 
table lamps. The clocks were placed on low stands and on 
the floor of the window. A banjo clock was the sole wall 





Curtains Hung Halfway Create the Illusion of a Room Beyond in the Window That Brought Everett Quintrell the Chief Prize 
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clock and was fastened against the middle door at the rear 
of the window. 

Miss Combs skillfully brought out the presidential election 
in a really fine window. She featured a replica of the capitol 
in the center of her window, showing two planes flying toward 
it, one of them almost over it. From the picture it was 
impossible to ascertain whether the names of the two nomi- 
nees appeared on the plan. The clocks were all grouped 
around the miniature capitol. 

Perel & Lowenstein fashioned a display with an elaborate 
wheel setpiece and displayer showing a variety of clocks. 
Before it a tiny bride and groom were posed. 

The keynote of Mrs. Shunck’s trim was a card, “Time 
Flies,” a topic symbolized by a myriad of crepe paper butter- 
flies, to which were attached small alarm clocks and watches. 
Evans & Son used an all-white background and fixtures, and 
their clocks were shown on squares and rectangles of white 
stone. Fred Aberle’s prize was based upon his splendid in- 
terior display at the Central States’ Fair. 

Loftis Bros. & Co., jewelers, of Columbus, Ohio, were 
given a prize for a special-event trim by Displayman H. 
Townsend, that, while installed in October and not properly 
qualified for the August-September entries, deserved recog- 
nition for its capitalization of a holiday. It was a real 
Hallowe’en window, comprising a witch on the proverbial 
broomstick, a couple of black cats on a wooden fence, an 
enormous golden moon, and a goodly display of clocks. 

In similar spirit, Hudson & Son, jewelers, of Minneapolis, 
celebrated the home coming of the University of Minnesota 
by combining a clock and watch trim with a football setting 
that attracted much attention and resulted in the sale of 
several of the clocks displayed. 

Special mention should be made of the interesting entries 
by Paul Donelan, of A. Stovall & Co., Inc., Boston, for the 
many fine interior or permanent displays submitted. Inas- 
much as they were not window displays, they will be given 
consideration by the judges when the -annual awards are 
made on January 15, 1929. 

In this connection we might mention that photographs of 
any window or interior displays featured during 1928 are 
eligible for the general awards to be announced January 15, 
1929, and all jewelers are urged to send in to the Clock Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Drexel Building, any pictures they 
may have of 1928 displays, together with pictures of Novem- 
ber and December displays for that seasonal contest. 


CURTIS-LEGER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS READY 

The new Curtis-Leger show rooms at 341 S. Franklin 
Street, Chicago, from the ceiling to the roof, represent the 
last word in modern art. Unusually shaped platforms, aisle 
displays and actual store fronts will all be used to show the 
latest display equipment designs against appropriate modern 
backgrounds. 

A new thought has been worked out for displaying equip- 
ment. Heretofore, different designs have been thrown to- 
gether in a haphazard, confusing way. Curtis-Leger’s new 
way makes the selection of the most suitable design an easy, 
pleasant task. Each design will occupy its own individual 
space and will be shown against an appropriate background. 
Under such arrangements it is easy to compare designs and 
make the proper intelligent choice. 

The two rooms that Curtis-Leger have set aside for Pierre 
Imans’ Finest-of-All-Mannequins will constitute the most 
interesting display of mannequins ever gathered together in 
this country. In these two rooms they will be arranged in 
groups such as Imans shows in his famous Hausmann Galeries 
in Paris. Also, mannequins will be shown as individual dis- 
plays so that attention can be concentrated on individual 
models. In addition, the Imans stock room is connected with 
these Imans’ salons, so that, if desirable, the final selections 
can be made from the entire large stock of Imans’ mannequins 
always carried by Curtis-Leger. 

“Display Equipment Headquarters” will be ready for in- 
spection about December 15, and it is easy to forecast that 
display managers and merchants will appreciate and take ad- 
vantage of these wonderful new facilities. 
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HERE’S a REAL 

treat in store for 
you at Cuttis-Leger’s 
New Show Roems! 


Never before have 
Equipment Display 
Rooms been so care- 
fully prepared. A 
well-known artist, 
especially talented in 
modern art, has 
planned the decora- 
tions and. color schemes. There’ll be no hap- 
hazard placing of miscellaneous equipment. On 
the contrary, a few representative pieces of each 
design will be carefully displayed against appro- 
priate backgrounds. Selection can be made 
quickly, intelligently without confusion. 


And, crowning it all, will be two rooms devoted 
exclusively to Pierre Imans’ Wonderful Manne- 
auins. Here they will reign supreme, both in 
groups with proper settings and also in indi- 
vidual cases. 


You'll agree, when you visit us, that our new 
home is indeed “Display Equipment Headquar- 
ters.” We'll be “all set” for you by December 
15th. Drop in and let us welcome you. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture bor 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. for Pierre Imans’ Mannequins. 


Established 1869. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 
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ENTERVILLE, Iowa, saw the 
beginning of a display career 
that has already brought many 
honors to Paul L. Wertz, newly 

chosen president of the Central Illinois 
Association of Display Men and display 
manager for A. Livingston & Sons, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

In this little city opportunities for 
employment were limited, and Wertz ac- 
cordingly found a clerkship in the store 
of J. J. Frankel & Company his first 
means of earning a livelihood. It was a 
time when comparatively little attention 
was given to windows, and merchants 
were content, at least so far as the smaller 
towns were concerned, with very modest 
trims installed by members of the sales 
force. Among the duties that were as- 
signed to the new employee was care of 
this feature of store activity, and it did not bulk very 
large in his estimation. Nevertheless, he made every 
effort to keep the front clean and to arrange neat dis- 
plays. It was this willingness to make a good showing 
in a little appreciated role that paved the way for his 
entry into window display as a professional. 

It was a chance trip of the display manager for the 
Famous & Barr Company, of St. Louis, that caused the 
young clerk to make this decision. The visitor was 
quick to note the character of the Frankel windows and 
came in to chat with the “window trimmer.” He found 
a diffident young fellow, dodging the “title,” but readily 
admitting that he “fixed” the windows. In the conver- 
sation that followed came advice to make display his 
profession, a bit of counsel that was speedily accepted, 
and in the years that followed the Centerville boy fre- 
quently sought the big city trimmer’s advice. Acting 
on his suggestion, Wertz took a course in display and 
card writing, and with this training at his command 
went out to try for greater stakes. 

His first position was in Webster City, Iowa, where 
he not only handled windows, but sold piece goods as 
well. This place was not to his liking, however, and he 
moved on to Des Moines, where he entered the silk 
department and trimmed windows for Wilkins Brothers. 
A short time later an opportunity came to rejoin 
Frankel’s, at Centerville, and he was at work there 
when the World War crashed down upon the country 
and it became necessary to don the khaki for service 
overseas. Wertz enlisted, did his stint of fighting, 
and, after the Armistice, came back to the “states” 
determined to greatly change the scope of his career. 
For one thing, he wanted to see the Great West. 





This biographical sketch of Mr. Wertz is the forty-eighth of a 
series now in process of publication. 





PAUL L. WERTZ 
Display Manager 
A. Livingston & Sons 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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His first stop was in Sterling, Colorado, 
where he was for a time with the Glass 
& Bryant Company. From there he went 
to the Hibbs Clothing Company, of 
Greeley, to take charge of advertising and 
display. This place was much more pleas- 
ing than most of his previous locations, 
for Hibbs was an exceptional merchant, 
and Wertz found his stay of three years 
with this organization as profitable as it 
was pleasant. 

His next step was to the Barth Cloth- 
ing Company, of Columbia, Missouri, 
seat of a university and a typical college 
town. He was not here long before he 
discovered opportunities for adding to his 
earnings through evening work for other 
firms. One of these was a branch of a 
St. Louis house, and it was through this 
unit that he received an invitation to work 
for the parent organization in the Mississippi River 
metropolis. From the start he was successful, and 
after a few months was given charge of advertising as 
well as windows. But, as frequently happens when 
circumstances begin to break favorably, a change was 
imminent, for the partnership which controlled the 
house was tottering, and, when it was dissolved, Wertz 
found it necessary to search for new employment. 

This brief stay in St. Louis performed a worth- 
while service for him, however, by bringing his into 
contact with the St. Louis Display Club, a chartered 
affiliate of the International Association of Display 
Men. By entry into this organization Wertz obtained 
a new estimate of the worth of his profession, and 
shortly became one of the stoutest advocates of the 
International in the middle west. He found the St. 
Louis clubmen “an excellent group of displaymen, 
always friendly and glad to help a fellow member.” 

Quest of a new location brought an opportunity in 
»Bloomington, Illinois, of which he had heard much 
during his stay in St. Louis. Small city display came 
first to flower here, and today Bloomington maintains 
its standards as one of the foremost centers of window 
efficiency and artistry. To link up with the mercantile 
life of such a community was a pleasing prospect, and 
anticipation has been corroborated by experience. As 
display manager of Linvingston’s, Wertz has made 
steady progress in store life, meanwhile mounting rap- 
idly in the ranks of the organized display movement. 
He has served the Bloomington Display Club as secre- 
tary, vice-president and president, and continues to hold 
an office. When the Central Illinois Association of 


Display Men was founded a year ago he had charge of 
the initial gathering and was chosen vice-president. At 
the second semi-annual meeting, held in Springfield 
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recently, he was named to head the new organization 
during its second year. 

Wertz is a young man ,with most of his accomplish- 
ments still before him. But he has already crystallized 
the experience of fifteen years of display activity into a 
set of principles which he believes can be followed with 
good results by the young men who are entering the 
profession. ‘“‘Displaymen must never get into a rut,” 
he declares. ‘They should not permit temporary re- 
verses to discourage them, nor should they be content 
with laying on their oars. Get out and see the other 
fellow’s work. Travel a bit and see how windows are 
handled elsewhere. Be alert for the new and unusual. 
If your firm does not ‘insist’ that you shall make such 
trips, put your case before them and let them see that 
you are making an earnest effort to keep up with the 
times. In this way only can you keep your windows as 
efficient as they should be, and, with the growing pres- 
tige of the window, your display space should be con- 
stantly growing in productivity. The least one can do 
is to read the trade papers carefully. There’s many a 
good idea in them.” 





Merchandising The Show Window 


(Continued from page 29) 
and understood by the masses, and which radiate real sales- 
manship. 

“Oh, isn’t that a clever window,” is to me a sure sign of 
many things except of a good window. “That looks like a 
very reasonable price for such handsome shirts; let’s go in 
and get @ couple,” is the kind of an expression which, to me, 
denotes a good window. We will all agree that it is the 
ultimate object of every mercantile window to sell merchan- 
dise, and if it fails to do that it is wasted space. 

Let us, as modern displaymen, watch our window mer- 
chandising a little more carefully, for even today there are 
display managers who are devoting $500.00 worth of window 
space to some little department which could not begin to sell 
a commensurate amount of merchandise in months to pay 
for the space. ,It is- being done—almost daily. 





Gloves! As Clay to the Potter 


(Continued from page 24) 


ing all the way around its arc. Similarly, walls of greater 
height than those in front were introduced, leading up to the 
second circle. The remainder of the display consisted of 
walls and half-circles, each a bit higher than its predecessor. 
Over each tier was a group of hands. 

A neat trim for a haberdashery is seen in the three-unit 
display by Paul Kusebell for the Lew Hubbard Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Here bunches of gloves had been ar- 
ranged like flowers, their fingers twisted to resemble blos- 
soms. The right and left units were in step formation, while 
the center was erected on a round table. The stands here 
were high and virtually balanced. A bouquet of autumn 
flowers, two large vases, and a pair of canes were the acces- 
sories. 





PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CARD LAYOUT 


H. C. Martin, whose articles on card writing have been 
features of “Signs of the Times” for four years, is the author 
of “1,000 Practical Show Card Layouts,” a manual of design 
and lettering which has just been published by “Signs of the 
Times.” Comprising 240 pages, profusely illustrated, cover- 
ing the entire field of cardwriting, the new manual is designed 
to serve as a handbook for-the craft. (Signs of the Times 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, publishers, $5.00.) 
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You Want the Latest 


DAMASKS MODERNE 


also monk’s cloth, metallics, plushes, suede cloth—grays, tans, 
blues—that will make an attractive Futuristic Window. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HYDOL PLUSH MFG. COMANY 





36 East 21st Street New York City 














Orders - Inquiries 





and aie List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L, POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 


Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


























| New Design O'S | 


In Wood and — 


DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Complete lines shown in 
our new catalog. Yours 
for the asking. 


Cincinnati Show Case & , | 
Display Fixture Works 


232 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 






































MIRACLE FABRICS CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Window Trimming Fabrics of the Day 


SILKS RAYONS SATINS 
FAILLES METALINES METAL FABRICS 
RAYON TAFFETAS NOVELTY FABRICS 


WRITE US ON YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS FOR SAMPLES 





Head Office: 79 Madison Ave., New York City 








| 
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TORE EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


j] Fixtures---Show Cases---Store Fronts --- Plans --- Equipment 
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Blumberg’s New San Diego Store—At Left, the Second Floor Inexpensive Apparel Department; Right, Street Floor 


OMPLETE remodeling and redecoration of 

the store at.1027 Sixth Street, San Diego, 

Calif., occupied by the Blumberg Company, 

was finished late in October, and this pro- 

gressive apparel house, previously located on Broadway 

west of Sixth Street, moved into new quarters com- 
parable in appointments with the west’s best shops. 

The French motif is apparent both in interior and 

exterior treatment, providing the new establishment 

with a distinction and atmosphere of a unique type. 

Local critics have ascribed to it the spirit of the Parisian 

boulevards. Certain it is that with each floor finished 

in its own distinctive color scheme, harmonizing with 

the merchandise displayed, a new note in retailing has 

been sounded. 


Al 
B |, 





A Section of the Third Floor Reserved for Exclusive Fashions. 


The prospective patron walks into a street floor 
which is finished in the soft tones of French gray and 
rose. In this pleasant setting she will find stocks of 
millinery, hosiery, lingerie, handbags and other cos- 
tume accessories dear to the feminine heart. 

On the second floor, where “inexpensive apparel” 
is featured, the finish and furnishings are in Riviera 
green and jet black. Here stocks are kept in readily 
accessible open cases. 

The third floor is finished in French gray, orchid 
and mulberry, and is used for showing of exclusive 
apparel styles. Linked with it is a French room which 
is devoted solely to formal wear. Thus each floor 
carries a definite classified type of apparel serving to 
speed selection for the busy shopper. 





At the Left Is the Mirrored Wall of the French Room 
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‘SPENDING IN YOUR STORE? 


HRISTMAS — and the holiday season is at hand — the one 

time of the year when purse strings are wide open. Hurry- 
ing throngs — buying liberally for relatives and friends — but 
buying in a hurry. This is one time of the year when the power 
of merchandise display reaches its height. | 





Will you let another season go by without display facilities that 


will get you your share, or more, of the most profitable business 
of the entire year? A Kawneer display front will help you do it. 








" ‘THE KAWNEER COMPANY, 3308 Front Street, NILES, MICHIGAN 
Send "Modern Store Fronts for Better Display’ to 


Name. 
Address 
Kind of Business 
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On the Firing Line for Coca Cola 


How Window and Fountain Decorations of a Great Beverage Concern 





Are Handled 


OPULAR favor for a beverage as well sus- 
tained and as far reaching as that possessed 
by Cola Cola is not built up in a few months. 
For nearly twenty-five years the advertising 

department and allied divisions of this big Atlanta 
organization have been step by step, advancing its claim 
upon the consumers of fountain and bottled drinks 
thro i «.l sorts of media. But as the years have rolled 
nd more attention has been given to reminder 

it the point of sale. So thorough has the cam- 

en and so unremitting that it is scarcely pos- 

and a drug store or confectionery serving drinks 

not reveal its decorative and advertising 


fo 


ca Cola does not now have to fight for a follow- 

ie gruelling days of introductory work lie far 
ba past. ‘But to secure its province against the 
vagaries of change in public tastes and preferences, the 
merchandising executives toil on, serving as the general 
staff for one of the largest field organizations of trained 


The Province of Installation Services 


decorators and service men that American business has 
ever produced. 

Window and fountain decoration constitutes a 
major, if not the chief, factor in keeping Coca Cola pre- 
eminent. Each year sees a staggering number of win- 
dows trimmed in distinctive styles with special lithog- 
raphy and crepe paper produced by four or five of the 
largest and most renowned companies in these fields. 
Fountain decorations accord with the window schemes, 
using the same motifs and usually repeating the window 
color schemes. So vast is the extent of these operations 
and so heterogeneous the forces which carry the Coca 
Cola banner to the beverage distributors of the country 
that the company has found it advisable to publish a 
neat brochure of eighteen pages illustrating the trims 
which are used and prescribing the materials that are 
to be employed, as well as their arrangement. 

A great body of service men operating throughout 
the country handles the mass of displays, undertaking 
their installation in the villages and small towns and 





Window No. 4 as Outlined in the 1928 Brochure of Carnival Displays Produced by the Coca-Cola Advertising Department 
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covering all cities of 50,000 population or less. The 
magnitude of the task is apparent the moment this 
statement is analyzed. Everywhere during 1928, save 
in the larger cities, they made the grass green, nile green 
and flame colors of Coca Cola decoration familiar. 
Formerly the centers of population fell also within 
their province, but the developments of late years have 
convinced the strategists at headquarters that local dis- 
play services in the larger cities were prepared to handle 
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Another Coca Cola Trim Using the Same Colors and Materials—Eight Different Designs Were Provided the Decorators 





installations in satisfactory manner at rates which re- 
sulted in marked savings. 

Coca Cola trims, despite relation to the product’s 
unusual profit potentialities, face the competition of the 
hundreds of specialties clamoring for window space. 
Perhaps a trifle more consideration is given them than 
displays for less widely known goods, but, despite this 
advantage, the average showing is said to be about ten 
days. 





Display Counsel is Gorham Solution 


Quest for Fit Dealer Window Helps Causes Resort to 
Professional Designer 


By GORDON LANG 
Director of Sales Development, Gorham Co., Providence, R. I. 


| tag endeavoring to find a solution of our display problems, 

we placed before our Third Annual Sales Conference for 
Retail Jewelers in July a group of four model windows which 
we felt were the finest that have been done in the jewelry 
trade. We had approximately three hundred of the leading 
jewelers of the country here for three days, during which 
time we presented a course in advertising, merchandising, 
salesmanship and business control as applied to the retail 
jewelry store. 

The windows were provided by Artco Advertising, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, and were very enthusiastically received by 
the visiting jewelers.. About fifty of them were so impressed 
that they made inquiries on buying or renting the displays. 

We are now endeavoring to work out a plan whereby we 
can interest more jewelers in using such a display service as 
the Artco people provide, and I hope, after a few months, 
that we will have secured definite reactions from the mer- 
chants that attended our conference, which will give us some 
indication of the definite window display policy to follow. 


Ww are believers in window advertising and always attempt 

to tie it up with our national advertising. At certain 
times during the year we have special drives in the form of 
Foot Comfort Weeks, at which time special material is de- 





signed to give direct tie-up to the magazine advertising, and 
this window material is distributed to all dealers who will 
agree to make use of it. 


Ninety-five per cent of all the material used by this com- 
pany is designed in our own advertising department or under 
its supervision. We make use of dummy windows for pre- 
liminary set-ups, and in nearly every trim that is under con- 
sideration a test is made by placing it in a dealer’s window 
for one week and checking results; first, from attention- 
getting value, and second, from sales and inquiries made.— 
William M. Scholl, president, Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


NE of the largest manufacturers of photographic ma- 
terials has found that it is unprofitable to consult its 
advertising agency for assistance in preparing displays. In 
common with a large number of houses making extensive use 
of window displays, this organization is designing and pre- 
paring plans for material in its advertising department. Orig- 
inal ideas are submitted to this division by lithographers in 
very rough pencil form on request. When an idea is secured 
that looks worthwhile, they request finished art work, and, 
if this is finally okayed, it becomes the basis of an order for 
material. When the finished art work has been approved, it 
is immediately used in a dummy window set up and photo- 
graphed before returning to the lithographer. 


They have used installation services in the larger cities 
on several occasions, but do not follow any definite plan in 
this matter except that they always deal with the individual 
installation services. They are frank in acknowledging that 
they do not know what. their average length of showing is. 
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Contrasts American display has never been disso- 
in Training ciated from retailing. It has its roots in 
a Factor it and has been part and parcel of it from 

its earliest moments. In this genesis lies 
the reason for the training-by-experience precedent 
which prevails in American stores. 

Displaymen, as a general rule, have learned their 
craft by working under the direction of displaymen who 
hired them as fixture boys or brought them from other 
divisions of store activity and taught them the rudi- 
ments of the work. 

This accounts also for the fact that display has 
been so monotonously regular and orderly in form and 
balance, insofar as the bulk of retailing is concerned. 
Never has the window been very far removed from 
actual merchandising, and never has the windowman 
been sufficiently independent to insist upon styles of 
decoration less dominated by merchandise. 

Virtually the same process has been followed in 
England, which, like America, is now feeling the impact 
of modernism. And modernism hails from the Conti- 
nent and has won window sanction largely because of a 
different conception of display and method of training 
displaymen. ‘This fact was brought out forcefully at the 
recent British National Display Association convention 
in the address of Mr. Annand of the Arundell Studios. 

“Display in France is concentrated practically on 
design and figures and the background,” said Mr. An- 
nand. “There is very little handling of the actual 
material. It is very hard and stiff, geometrical, and 
lacks that quality of softness so necessary. In Holland 
they are very original indeed, and they have very beau- 
tiful ideas. Most of the leading Dutch displaymen are 
sent to Germany to train. Display in Switzerland is 
much the same as in Holland and Germany. In Italy 
there is no display worth mentioning. Germany itself 
has developed a very interesting type of display, only 
shown in the big firms; from the'small shops we have 


nothing to learn, but some of the things one sees in the 
big shops are very original and interesting. This kind 
of display was the outcome of after-war effects, when 
Germany had to sell a lot of inferior goods. Up to 
1918 Germany did exactly the same when it was dis- 
covered that inferior quality, coupled with bad showing 
methods, was not effecting sales at all. They decided 
to raise the standard of presentation and to show in- 
ferior goods attractively. They chose the three simplest 
forms possible; they concentrated the entire interest 
on their goods. With these goods they built up patterns 
and designs, using little or no background at all, inter- 
changing the three forms, cube, circle and the triangle. 
You cannot have anything more simple or direct than 
these. 

“Germany has fifty-three schools for the training of 
displaymen. From these schools a regular supply of 
well-grounded decorators is obtained. The Reimann 
School, Berlin, is under the direction of the vice-presi- 
dent of the German Display Men’s Association. It has 
a very high standard indeed, and not only in practical 
demonstration. There are about thirty fully equipped 
windows, with every kind of merchandise to handle, 
and, besides that, students go out and decorate in the 
Berlin shops, at exhibitions, fashion shows, and wher- 
ever necessary. Besides this, there is a very stiff course 
in lettering. The decorator has to provide his own 
posters, show cards, etc., and must be able to letter, 
draw and design backgrounds and make designs for his 
own windows.” 





Chain Stores Not the least important of the year’s 
Advance developments is the higher valuation of 
Display display as noted in the stress which chain 

stores have laid upon it. One of its first 
momentous events was acceptance by W. L. Stensgaard 
of display direction in Montgomery Ward chain stores. 
Equally significant was the greatened scope accorded 
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Jack T. Chord, display manager for the J. C. Penney 
chain. 

Both organizations in this fashion took recognition 
of the necessity for coordination of display efforts and 
direction by seasoned executives. While not disturb- 
ing the plan of entrusting all local details to the store 
managers, they placed window publicity upon a higher 
plane by making it a major feature of their work and 
providing it with experienced supervision. 

Several other chains followed suit in more or less 
pronounced fashion, and others may be expected to 
swing into line at an early date. The acknowledgment 
of display’s importance in this open manner is as timely 
as it was necessary. Chain stores are not free from 
the laws governing independent retailing; the same 
economic factors involved in independent operation 
affect them. 

Montgomery Ward plans for a chain were based 
upon display stores, which proved that mail order 
volume was increased by local opportunity to inspect 
the goods. The Penney executives had seen that greater 
sales were produced from stores with high display 
standards than those of ordinary ratings. ‘Seeing is 
believing,” and “believing,” in the main, depends upon 
the mode of presentation. 





Modernism In January, 1927, when Holbrook Jack- 
Marching - son, managing editor of the “Organiser” 
Forward papers of London, wrote in the DIS- 

PLAY WORLD a prediction of a rapid 
swing toward modernistic art his analysis of the trend 
was so little understood that he was construed as imply- 
ing adoption of futurism. That this was the American 
interpretation of the term was later made clear by the 
almost universal acceptance of angles as the symbols 
of modernism. 

Two years have since elapsed, and the almost un- 
known style of expression has become familiar to the 
majority of American displaymen. From all sides they 
swung to its support, dallying with it and experiment- 
ing until they have learned that there is a marked dis- 
tinction between it and futurism. Out of their gropings 
has arisen a mode of simplifying and enriching window 
presentations. 

In many ways modernism has proved the most 
stimulating force which has entered display since its 
coming of age. Swirling into the activities of the dis- 
play profession like a tornado, it has shattered tradition, 
rooted up practices, and blotted out entrenched custom. 

Most significant is the effect which it has wrought 
upon fixtures. Utilitarian stands have been subjected 
to harsh tests, and in many instances replaced by dis- 
players of glass, wrought metal and fabric-covered 
wood. Mannequins have taken on new form and are 
being made of new materials. Backgrounds have been 
refreshed by hangings of silk, patent leather, metallized 
cloth, plush, and by coverings with plastic surfaces. 
Soft colors have come into vogue, and the values of 
lighting have been made more apparent by the use of 
frosted shades and colored glass barricades. 

Late developments have brought cork, linoleum, 
corrugated iron and corrugated paper into prominence 
as background coverings. Their introduction marks 
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the end of the period of exploration, and constitutes 
frank acknowledgment of the American decorator’s 
competence to push ahead on his own responsibility. 
Striking contrasts to the materials which have been 
previously employed, these newly accepted candidates 
for display utilization bespeak the changes which are 
in prospect and the broadening of window art. 

Much as the stress upon decoration tends to force 
merchandise into a secondary position, little alarm need 
be felt for its security. Modernism brings it no real 
dangers, and in many respects adds to its attractiveness. 
In the rich settings which the new art provides, mer- 
chandise is endowed with an appeal that it has not pre- 
viously possessed. 





The Leaven “Where does the agency come in?” the 
Is DISPLAY WORLD asked editorially a 
Working year ago when it became clear that the 

great advertising agencies of the east 
intended to cling to window display factors of na- 
tional advertising accounts in spite of manifest lack 
of knowledge of the subject-matter. 

The occasion was a national gathering devoted to 
the study of window media in which advertising men 
constituted the chief element. They came to this as- 
sembly as the custodians of the advertising appro- 
priations of some of the nation’s largest concerns and 
the frail reeds upon which these organizations de- 
pended in supplementing their printed publicity with 
windows. 

Because the window was but a factor of general 
advertising it fell within the agencies’ province. 
Graciously they accepted the responsibility and started 
ponderously toward production of display material. 

The DISPLAY WORLD then, as now, insisted 
that display was clearly beyond their scope unless 
they acknowledged the special training required in 
adapting advertising media to window use, and pro- 
cured sound display counsel. 

The leaven is working. From New York comes 
information that N. W. Aver & Son, one of the oldest 
and most influential agencies of the country, has ap- 
pointed Oliver C. MacLeod, display instructor at New 
York University and head of MacLeod Studios as 
display adviser. In this capacity, MacLeod is to col- 
laborate with clients on display problems and in 
preparation of material. In addition, he will address 
gatherings of salesmen and managers and give them 
basic instruction in the fundamentals of the subject. 

This is the first notable acknowledgement of the 
supremacy of displaymen in display. That N. W. 
Ayer & Son are its sponsors is in keeping with the 
traditions of this great advertising institution. That 
their executives have correctly appraised the status 
of the window and conceded that it is not a medium 
which the copy writer can handle is proof of their 
willingness to render unchallengeable service. 





To its family of readers and friends the DIS- 

PLAY WORLD conveys the greetings of the 

season and the wishes of its executives for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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“T take pleasure in reporting that business is booming to 
a ‘new high’ with us,” says A. P. Moore, manager of the 
Nashville Display Service, Nashville, Tenn. “We have 
already passed last year and are working more men now than 
ever before. In addition to our regular contracts with na- 
tional advertisers and the local work, we have recently closed 
a contract for fifteen blocks of Christmas street decorations 
and window contracts with Coca-Cola Co., E. R. Squibb & 
Sons and Polk-Miller Products Corporation. In appreciation 
of the cooperation and support that the local dealers have 
given us the past year, we are planning to trim a window 
for each of them with anything they want.to feature at any 
time between the first and twenty-fifth of December, free of 
charge. 





Paul C. Davison, head of the display service of the same 
name, Lincoln, Nebraska, reports that while not handling as 
many accounts as during the preceding year, the volume of 
his business has been heavier this year. 

The Texas Display Service, Beaumont, has added Austin 
and Galveston to cities covered, says Manager G. T. Tres- 
well. They are still handling the accounts of the Fitger 
Company and the Manitou Minteral Water Company. New 
accounts recently handled are: Decker Packing Company, 
Phelan’s Best Coffee, R. E. Funsten Pecan Company, Bristol- 
Meyers Company, Best Foods Mayonnaise, Rit Products Cor- 
poration and tHe Bayer Company, Inc. Also just finished 
the second campaign of the year on Admiration Coffee for 
the Duncan Coffee Company. 

The Dingman Display Service, Syracuse, N. Y., a display 
service of just one year’s standing, has already become one 
of the leaders in central New York, operating in Syracuse, 
Utica, Watertown, Binghamton, Elmira, etc. In their one 
year of service they have handled successfully displays for 
Coca-Cola Co., Kolynos, Van Slyke & Horton, General Drug 
Co., H. K. Mulford, George C. Krusen & Son, Polk-Miller 
Co., Zonite Corp., Van Ess Laboratories, Lehn & Fink, La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., Smith Bros., American Druggist Syndi- 
cate, Beechnut Products, American Safety Razor Co., and 
others. 











The Treatment Given Schick Razors by the 
Detroit Display Service 

The Detroit Display Service, Detroit, Mich., in handling 
a local campaign for Schick razors, has used a modernistic 
design, the first of its kind to be installed in the area. It is 
fashioned in a “catchy” combination of colors and has made 
a very favorable showing. Merchants are reporting that it 
is a real sales producer. 





For the second time in recent months the Ryan Display 
Service, Broad and Station Streets, Pittsburgh, has increased 
the size of its quarters on account of the requirements of 
increasing business. Their staff now embraces fourteen trim- 
mers, three roadmen and three office people. This organiza- 
tion is doing much to stabilize Pittsburgh display conditions. 





In an article in the July issue of “The Store,” New Orleans 
merchandising paper, the display service of Nall & Nall was 
lauded, while a picture of — purt of their staff and represen- 
tatives of clients appeared in an adjoining column. The story 
bore upon the Nall organization’s evolution from a trio eight 
years ago to a personnel of twenty-five, and enumerated some 
of the campaigns in which they have recently engaged. Among 
these are: Zonite, Lucky Strike, Piuto Water, Bayer Aspirin, 
Gillette Razors, Old Gold, Del Monte products, E. R. Squibbs 
products and Blue Ribbon Malt. 


The first of a series of staff 
dinners planned by the Hanick 
Company, of Philadelphia. It 
was held at the Elks’ Hotel on 
November 3, and was attended 
by representatives of firms 
whose installations are handled 
by the Hanick organization. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 
Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


869 FOLSOM ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 
Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 








Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 





Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity for 
Your Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICEK BUILDING 925 CHERRY STREET 














Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 








DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


TOLEDO 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
R. V. Wayne, Pres. GEORGE SHANKS, Rep. 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 


R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 


FOX VALLEY—NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern [llinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 








At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 


“Elgin WATCHES :-: :- :  Bingham’s Displays” 





DISPLAY SERVICES 


THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Place an ad here and establish the identity of 
your service in your city with the largest 
users of window display installations. 

The cost is very nominal and all are given 
equal representation, because only one-inch 
space can be used. 


Arrange to begin with next issue. 


DISPLAY WORLD, CINCINNATI 
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Window Card Is Not Inconsequential 


The Importance Which Great Metropolitan Stores Attach to It Proves 
Its Importance—Methods of Lessening Work of Preparation 


NFINITELY more care must be exerted upon the 
card that accompanies a window display than the 
boards and tickets that are used in counter dis- 
plays. With the latter speed in execution and 

legibility are the primary requisites. But these virtues will not 
suffice for the imposing creations that accompany styledom’s 
latest apparel or newest in draperies and fabrics into the win- 
dow. Observe the patience and labor expended upon the 
austere black and white or air brushed boards of Fifth 
Avenue, the stately cards of State Street, and in the meticu- 
lous fashionings of great city establishments from coast to 
coast. Note the expensive holders in which the cards are 
placed, and the case is proved. 

And such compositions need not cause reckless expendi- 
ture of time in development of artistic presentations. The 
angles and triangles of modernism, the bold panels and 
striking decoratives can be avoided if they are found to 
consume an excessive amount of time in execution. For their 
execution may be substituted the comparatively easy mode of 
symbolizing them through rays and stripes quickly placed 
and scarcely more difficult in development than lettering. 

Arthur B. Smith, card writer for the Porteous, Mitchell, 
Braun Co., Portland, Maine, is an exponent of this method 
who has made steady progress in its employment. In the 
upper tier of the acc apanying illustrations is an example of 
his more simple schemes as portrayed in the “Velvet and 
Metal Brocade” card. Here a spider-web design of thin 
stripes radiating from the lower left corner breaks up the 
monotony of a maroon board without damage to the lettered 
message. The'lines are in a dull brown and the same color 
is employed in bordering the large lettering and the price. 
The small lettering is in lemon yellow, the large lettering in 
blood orange. 

Even more simple is the third card, “Indian Druggets.” 
This is a black card bordered with stripes of dark green 
separated by a very light stripe of blood orange. The large 
lettering is also in blood orange. The display lettering has 


“Velvet 
w Metal brocade 
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been striped with black in a checkered arrangement that 
greatly enhances its appearance. At the left are two angular 
designs in bright green and lemon yellow, which serve as a 
welcome relief to the small lettering in lemon yellow and the 
bars of light green which set it off. 

A much more elaborate effect is produced in the middle 
card, likewise on black stock with large lettering and price 
in light green and the rest of the phrasing in lemon yellow. 
The underscores below these and the decorative dashes at the 
top, bottom and side are in bright orange. . The borders in 
the upper left corner and the base are in light gray. At 
the lower left and upper right are patterns involving a net- 
work of stripes in which a number of colors are introduced. 
Most prominent is lemon yellow, which is used in the heavy 
stripes horizontally paralleling the angular base lines and 
running at right angles to these. Stripes of gray, light green 
and orange are interwoven with it to produce a colorful car- 
peting through which filters the black of the matboard. 

Although pictorials are beyond the range of a great many 
card writers, they add tremendously to the attractiveness. 
When it is possible for a man to produce a creditable design, 
time permitting, ther: is every reason to give vent to his 
artistic cravings. Russell Behmer, of the Newman Dry 
Goods Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, whose inspiring creations 
have appeared in many trade publications is responsible for 
the second tier of cards, an outstanding example of the value 
of these carefully drawn prestige builders. 

At the left is an example that fully reveals Behmer's ca- 
pacity. The modern maid upon the staircase is shown against 
a background of yellow that blends into orange as it nears 
the top of the panel. Flecks of a darker tone worked into 
this suggest the sky and sun. The girl’s hat is in dark brown 
and her jacket is in the same color. Cuffs collar and skirt 
are in a lighter tone highlighted in lemon yellow. The stair- 
case is in light gray with white highlights. The pedestal 
and vase bear a floral unit in dark green with a bordering 

(Continued on page 77) 
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of seafoam green. The floors are in blocks of blood-orange 
and brown which are cut off from each other by thin stripes 
of bronze. “Smartly Tailored Coats” is in black, which 
stands out strongly against the cream colored board. 

At the extreme right is “Fashions for the Youthful,” in 
which a figure is shown in a striking pose against a back- 
ground of huge petals harmoniously blended together. Light 
gray and orange at the top are cut off by lines uf white from 
dim green and a bluish white. Then come bits of a darker 
blue, green, red, more light gray, orange, dark blue, blood 
orange and green. The figure is garbed in a costume of dark 
blue highlighted in shades of blue and white, the hosiery in 
shades of orange. 

Such cards cut deeply into the time of a combination dis- 
playman and card writer and call for an enforced economy 
when handling routine work. 

Of a type suited to such purposes are the central cards 
which reveal Behmer’s technique in the handling of black and 
white boards. In the first is a panel with an ornate border 
in black setting off a figure from national advertiisng. This 
was drawn in free hand and with remarkable fidelity to the 
original. The lettering, of course, was black. 

In the next illustration the caption “Gloves” was produced 
by filling in the sides of the letters with thin pen strokes and 
then going back over them the second time and filling up the 
spaces. The figure of the girl at the telephone, the small 
lettering and the decorative hand whick appears below the 
price were produced with such fine lines 22% they produced 
but little contrast with the decorative features and phrasing 
above. However they served to round out the character of 
the composition and gave it a grace and ease that added 
much to its sales productivity. 





How Davenport Greeted Yuletide 


Advertising Men and Display Club Join Forces for 
Santa Spectacle 


By M. R. McDONNELL 
Publicity Director, Davenport Display Club, Davenport, Iowa 


B ccna the aid of Ad Club and Display Club, Christ- 

mas shopping was started by means of publicity in the 
papers, which stated that Santa Claus was coming to our air- 
port by airplane. A reception committee met Santa and 
brought him to the Chamber of Commerce, where a large float 
was waiting for him. This float was designed by Ed Schmidt, 
of the Schmidt Music Co.; J. L. Everetts, of the M. P. Par- 
ker Co., and M. R. McDonnell, of Petersen-Harned-Von Maur. 
Santa Claus, with four gnomes, sat in the center of the float. 
In the float was a large fireplace with toys around it and on the 
back of the float was a large Christmas tree decorated with 
toys and a sign, “A Gift is a Gift in Giving.” On the sides was 
the wording, “Be Good Little Boys and Girls and Santa Will 
See You Christmas Eve.” Four black horses with white robes 
pulled the float and two men with red capes and red caps led 
the front horses. From the Chamber of Commerce the float 
paraded through the streets with two R. O. T. C. boys with 
long bugles taking the lead, followed by a band of twenty-five 
pieces, which was just in front of the reception committee’s 
two cars that were just in front of the float. The streets were 
were cleared by the police for the parade, which ended at the 
river front, where a large mail box was placed for the chil- 
dren’s letters. Santa gave away small toys to the thousands of 
children that were eagerly waiting to greet him. The children 
and their folks finally wandered through the stores; this made 
our business. 





MOVING UP TOWN 


The J. B. Williams Co., New York City, large and well- 
known distributors of window display fixtures of every de- 
scription, are removing to larger quarters at 498 Seventh 
Avenue, this being in line with the general trend. This concern 
expects to be open for business at the new address about 
January 15. 
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for My New 
1929 Catalog 


Now Ready for Distribution 


T LAST my big new Catalog for 1929 is off the 
press. Be sure to send for a copy today. 

You know and I know that it doesn’t pay to use 
inferior equipment and supplies. You can't do justice 
to your work or to yourself. All successful sign 
painters and show card writers know this. That's 
why so many of them rely on me to supply them 
with really good equipment. 

In the twenty years that I have been in business, I 
have become the largest exclusive dealer in card 
writers’ and sign painters’ supplies in the world. 
My Catalog lists materials and supplies you need 
every day in your work. It contains useful infor- 
mation, valuable hints and suggestions. This book 
will be a big help to you. You can’t afford to be 
without it. 

Send for this new Catalog today. It’s free. . . yet 
it’s worth a lot of money to you. Fill in the coupon 
below with your name and address and drop it in 
the mail. Do this now . . . while it’s on your mind. 


Bert L. 
as 





BERT L. DAILY, 
126 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me your new 1929 Catalog. 
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List Originality Among Your Gifts 
The Yule Spirit Calls for Dedication to Your Work of the Same 


Devotion and Affection Lavished Upon Family and Friends 


35y RAY E. DARLIN. 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 


HRISTMAS is here again with its annual rush for 

show cards. I imagine by this time every letterer 

is “up to his neck” in work, trying to arrange the 

old red and green in a little different manner than 
he did the year before, or else he is trying to do modernistic 
“stunts” with the holly leaves, making the little red berries 
angular in shape to fit in with the modern spirit. 

This seems to be the only time of the year one can really 
open up and release all the feeling of freedom they want to 
give and be cheerful. By this I mean, not only give to others, 
but give something to your work. We give to our loved ones 
to show our love; to a friend to show our friendship. We 
love our work; it is our friend, so why not give something 
to it. No doubt we’ve been holding back all year the thing 
that is essential to our work—our original freedom of 
thought and our ability to create. We owe it; let’s give it, 
and give it cheerfully and freely. There is no better time 
of year to start than right now, when everyone has the spirit 
of happiness. 

Put into your work what is in your mind. Everyone has 
some original ideas of his own that can be put to use. It 
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must never be forgotten that you alone can make your work 
outstanding. To accomplish this, just be yourself. Do what 
you think is right; discard what you think is wrong. There 
are no set rules to follow in layout, color or shape. This 
gives you a privilege that should be cultivated by using your 
mind and your freedom of thought to originate. A blank card 
has no art value; a card made by you, using another man’s 
style, is merely a copy, but a card that has your own original 
composition and color arrangement is really a piece of out- 
standing art that you should be proud of and that will 
gradually make a demand for your work, and also increase 
the weight of your pay envelope. 

It is rather late in the month to offer suggestions for your 
Christmas cards, but I know some of you like to see what 
others have done. For that purpose I present the layouts and 
color schemes that I have used on some of the cards I turned 
out for Christmas displays. 

The color suggestions for the cards that appear with this 
article are as follows: 

“Diamond Ring.” This is a midnight blue card. The 
flower is very red orange. Holly leaves are in pea green, 
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which may be toned down a bit to harmonize. Berries are 
orange with a white highlight. “Diamond Ring” is lettered 
with cream and the rest of the lettering is white. 

“Toys.” The stock is purple, while the circle mount is 
seafoam green. The Santa Claus head is painted in its 
natural colors, or it may be a bright-colored clipping pasted 
in the circle. Bells are gold outlined with black. The rib- 
bons are red orange. “Toys” is lettered with lemon yellow 
outlined with gold. The small lettering is in light green. 

“Practical Gifts.” This white card is cut and lined with 
light gray to resemble a package or box. A light green 
ribbon and bow are painted in. ‘Practical Gifts” is lettered 
with dark blue to which a little turquoise has been added. 
The small lettering is black. 

“Shop Early.” This is a large wall board cut-out. The 
circle is dark blue with very light green lettering. The 
candle is red, shaded on one side with a darker red and on 
the other with a highlight of light red. The flame is cream 
with a white center. The money bag is white, doilar marks 
gray, lettering black. A gold candle holder is shaded with 
hrown and highlighted with cream. 

“Sweater.” <A buff card is used. “Sweater” is lettered in 
maroon with a white outline, while the small lettering is 
black. The panel is orange, lettered with white, edged with 
a darker shade of orange. The holly is green with red 
berries. The edge border is light green with two inset borders 
of gold. 

“Fedelco.” This is a seafoam-green card with two mounts 
of maroon card, lettered in very light cream and edged with 
gold. The display word is blue-black with center hair lines 
of turquoise. The ribbons are red with light red highlights 
on the bow. The irregular edge on top and bottom is white 
with a thin line of light turquoise. 

“Radio Values” is a dark blue card with a fancy cut-out 
mount of coral. The panel is lettered in black with a white 
outline around “Radio Values.” Small lettering on the blue 
card is white. Gold candles with orange flames, rays of light 
blue, and light green holly with vermilion berries are other 
features. 

“Mothei.” The card stock is black. Medium light blue is 
used for the word “Purse.” All other lettering is cream. 
The scene is painted in natural colors. 


” 





BAUSCH & LOMB TO MARKET PROJECTOR 

A projector for advertising with moving pictures has been 
perfected and is being placed on the market by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. It is housed 
in a cabinet with an ornamental bronzed front, which permits 
screening of a picture nine and a quarter by twelve inches. 





A View of the New Projector 


It is original in design and construction, has an efficient 
optical system resulting in a bright and clear picture, and 
employs an exceptionally quiet low-speed motor and me- 
chanical speed control. 

It is entirely self-contained, combining projector and 
screen, and is ready for operation when plugged into any 
ordinary light socket. 
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Crestone Finish Boards 
Casy Lettering Surface ~ Rich Color Effects 
Send for New#1929 Sample Book. 


featuring’ Six Distinctive 
*Tone-on~Tone" Colors 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Boulevard Chicago, I1I. 


































The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and cep, in Order 
sk Any One of 20,000 


sers 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 


FAMOUS MASTER STROKE BRUSHES | ypc 
F 
——— ME) AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 
Our Free Catalog No. 24 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 
































POSITION WANTED 


Window trimmer of five years’ experience de- 
sires position in department store or a men’s or 
_ women’s apparel store; good references; scant 
study with reputable school; age 37, single; 
| photograph of work and full particulars on re- 
| quest. Address “C. R. T.,” 

Care DISPLAY WORLD 
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Jewelry Show Lavish In Decoration 


Booths of Exhibitors Call Talents of Trimmers into Play to 
Provide Settings in Harmony With Beautiful Wares 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


HE third annual Chicago Jewelry and Allied Trades 

Show, which was held at the Hotel Sherman from 

August 6 te i0 brought out a great array of ex- 

hibits which were housed in booths of a varied 
nature. Among them were many which scarcely arose above 
the standards of the traveling drummer’s display, but these 
provided the setting for a large group of admirably handled 
displays which revealed the handicraft of the skilled deco- 
rator. 

An instance was the trellis erected by the Hadley Co., of 
Providence, R. I., which housed the goods in their exhibits. 
This foliage-covered structure was the attraction of a large 
space that fronted on three aisles. A flagstone walk, flanked 
on both sides by masses of ferns and greenery, led back to 
the trellis. Garden sets and lawn furniture were worked into 
the banks of greenery at appropriate spots. 

The International Silver Co. used a huge booth filling 
an entire wing of the exhibi- 


between the stands about the wall was a series of tables with 
hangings of the black fabric employed in the other stands. 

This provided for a magnificent display featuring Holmes 
& Edwards hollowware as well as flatware of the same make. 
William Rogers & Sons products and 1847 Rogers Silverware 
were also shown. 

The booth of Henry Paulson & Co. revealed a fabric-clad 
background and masses of wall and island display stands 
with foot hangings of a dark fabric. The battery of display 
stands revealed a splendid line of small wares while the 
wall stands bore exhibits of watches and small jewelry in 
modernistic settings. Patent leather hangings with deco- 
rations of silver foliage featured the showing of the J. W. 
Forsinger Company and gave lustre to their black-clad 
aisle counters and display cases. The Eisenstadt Manu- 
facturing Company used white hangers around an arch-bor- 
dered shadow box in which an illuminated attraction device 
was placed. Tables and wall 
stands were covered with a 





tion hall. Wall coverings of 
metallic cloth, falling in rip- 
pling folds, led down to dis- 
play stands, covered with a 
black fabric. The stands had 
been executed in the form of 
a huge rectangle, with one end 
open, and here the architec- 
tural effect had been main- 
tained by use of a pair of 
black-covered step displayers 
which were posted at each side 
of the entrance. In the center 
of the great area of floor space 




















, white material. 

Rippling white hangings 
with curtains for their back- 
ground and _ hangings for 
stands characterized the dis- 
play of the George H. Fuller & 
Son Company. Smelting and 
refining of gold was visualized 
by the interesting and compre- 
hensive exhibit of the Gold- 
smith Brothers Smelting & 
Refining Company of Chicago. 
A sunburst in a_ variety of 





Three Attractive Booths at the Chicago Show—Top, Goldsmith Brothers Smelting & Refining Company; Lower Left, Louis 
Stern Company; Lower Right, Benjamin Allen & Company 
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colors was set in a framework resembling a gateway over 
which rose the minarets of an eastern city. Before this the 
exhibitors revealed a wealth of nuggets, bars, and plate, which 
illustrated their manufacturing processes. 


A “shimmering curtain” was an infallible means of call- 
ing attention to the exhibit of the S. O. Bigney Company, 
Attleboro, Mass. This curtain consisted of a mass of Big- 
ney’s soldered “Boston Link” chains which were kept in mo- 
tion before a background of purple velvet. The sunburst idea 
was repeated in the booth of T. H. Noble & Company, where 
it appeared between two columns at the back of an ornate 
exhibit on fabric-draped stands. 


The Elgin Watch Company presented its exhibit upon 
stands of extremely modernistic design, the wall coverings in 
the triangular style favored by the modernistic decorators. 
Between the setpieces which backed their feature creations 
were black curtains hung below portals with a wave design 
created by lapping layers of cut-out board. Silver letters 
describing the exhibits in front of the curtain were appliqued 
to its surface and appeared just above minor setpieces of 
ultra-modern design which supported and afforded lustre to 
the exhibits. The base of the stands was covered with a 
plastic-surfaced board upon which spiral designs had been 
executed. 

And there were scores of others of equal effectiveness. 
Eighteen hundred jewelers attended the gathering, which was 
fundamentally a business show with a minimum of enter- 
tainment. The only variation in this program was a 
sumptuous banquet and entertainment held at the Palmer 
House. Eleven hundred exhibitors and buyers attended this 
event. 





Rejuvenation of Shillito’s Hailed 
(Continued from page 7) 


costume under a white ermine cloak. Another nearby win- 
dow showed a group of five illuminated millinery heads, each 
bearing the name of a model. 


Rosewoced and white veneered vases were found in several 
windows as well as interior decorations, marking one of the 
first occasions in the midwest where such a decorative had 
been fashioned expressly to harmonize with background colors. 


The celebration on the evening of the opening was carried 
out in a spectacular manner. Style shows were held in the 
balcony shoe department, the women’s apparel divisions, the 
collegiene section, the girls’ department, fur section, negligee 
section, and in the silk department, where there was an exhi- 
bition of draping on live models. Long runways were built 
in the larger departments to provide for the models’ prome- 
nades. Banks of chrysanthemums gave the interior a glow of 
soft color, which was enriched by scores of floral tributes. 
So great was the volume of these contributions that the dis- 
play department was hard put to find room for them, and the 
following day the hospitals of the city were flooded with them. 

To provide talent for the evening a staff of fifty-five models 
was recruited and an orchestra was stationed on each floor. 
Forty thousand spectators jammed into the house, causing 
such congestion that it became necessary to lock the doors 
and disgorge the store before more spectators were admitted. 
This process was employed several times during the evening. 





Display Featured ‘“‘Allen-A Week” 


(Continued from page 39) 


& Sons, Washington, D. C., Herman L. Battle, display man- 
ager; Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, Calif., E. M. Dickerson, 
display manager; Bon Marche, Wichita, Kansas., C. E. Hoff, 
display manager; Roberts Bros., Portland, Ore., Olave Ralph, 
display manager; C. H. Baker Shoe Co.. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Phil Huleth, display manager; H. M. Russell & Sons Co., 
Denton, Texas, C. F. Heflin; display manager; Smith-Kasson 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Max Safir, display manager. 
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Write for New 
Catalog No. 15 


Onli-Wa—a step ahead for the new year—presents 
beautiful new combinations of 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Style demands changes in windows as well as in 
merchandise. Let us help you. 


yi THE ONLIWA 
| FIXTURE CO. 


Dept. D. W. 
— St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
New York Office: Display Center, 1440 Broadway 
Chicago Office: Display Mart, 7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 














| 50 Inches Wide 


156 WEST 45TH ST. 











GREEN GRASS PLUSH 
Something New | One of the many in- 


teresting display fab- 
rics from our line 
Samples on Request—Dept. D 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Erect Pile 
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DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
155 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 





314 N. Eutaw St. 


Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 

















Sixth Annual Display Review 
January, 1929—Out January 15 
A Special Edition With Many New Features 
Look for It! 
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BOSTON 
Reported by L. B. Cornish, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 

The November meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club 
was held on Wednesday evening, November 21, 1928, at 6:15 
p.m., in the Shepard Stores’ Colonial Restaurant, Boston. 
Seventy-eight displaymen and managers were present. 

The Shepard Colonial Orchestra played throughout the 
dinner. They also played for the entertainment, which was 
under the direction of George Coulter, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. “Sambo” Goldberg sang popular song 
hits, and “Morris and Miller” pleased with clever dancing 
specialties. 

At 8:00 p. m. the entire restaurant was turned over to 
the club and the regular meeting started. David A. Morey 
presided in the absence of the president, Winthrop B. Frye. 

The first speaker was Travers D. Carman, of the Carman- 
in-New England Company. He gave a very interesting talk 
on “The Connection the Display Man Has With the Adver- 
tising Man.” His talk was not only humorous, but instruc- 
tive, and was loudly applauded at the conclusion. 

Major Hines, who is working on the celebration plans 
for 1930, city of Boston, was the guest of the club, and, when 
called on to speak, favored the members with a few stories. 

The committee chairmen, Messrs. Cornish, Coulter and 
Lendall, then made their reports. 

Mr. Morey, the secretary, read the minutes of the October 
meeting and reported the membership of the Boston Club to 
be 124. 

The last and principal speaker was Julius Daniels, of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, of Boston, who 
gave a complete lecture with slides on “Show Window Light- 
ing.” His talk lasted over an hour and was the most educa- 
tional of any the club has had. 

Mr. Galloway, of the Murdison Company, New York, a 
visitor, then. amused the members with a little “magic.” 

At 11:00 p. m. the meeting closed and the members 
gathered about a display of latest fixtures exhibited by the 
“fixture” members. 

There were also two screens covered with display photo- 
graphs, one having twenty-five domestic displays, the other 
twenty-five foreign photos of displays. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 

A real live session was held by the Portland Display Men’s 
Club, Monday, Novemher 18. Since we have been holding our 
meetings at Neville’s Schoo] of Applied Arts we have noticed 
an increase in attendance and a keener interest in the educa- 
tional features of our program. Neville’s School of Applied 
Arts is one of the finest of its kind in the United States, and 
President Neville’s genial hospitality matches the character of 
his school. 

The first lecture on our program was given by Mr. Herd- 
man, representing the National Safety Council. His plea was 
for windows that would help carry on the National Safety 
Campaign starting December 3. 

Mr. J. E. Wood, of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, gave 
us a talk on the value of education in business. His idea is 
that business is a profession hinged on our ability to deliver 
and collect. Expect failure and you get just what you ex- 
pect. The average man conducts business in a haphazard sort 
of a way and expects something “to fall out of heaven and hit 
him on the head.” He works eight hours a day in the average 
way, and that is why there are so many average men. With 
the application of a little energy and effort backed up by edu- 
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cation, he soon finds himself advancing to a position far above 
the average. Opportunities in the world of display are 
boundless. 

The demonstration for the evening was handled by Mr. 
Herbert Lamb, of “Bedell’s,” and Mr. Allen James, of Tommy 
Luke’s flower shop. Against a background of royal purple 
shading to pale lavender, light blue lingerie trimmed in creamy 
lace, was shown. A brilliant yellow bouquet of natural flowers 
added a decorative touch that was lovely. 

Portland displaymen have been more than busy the last 
few weeks with stock show contests and apple weeks contests, 
and Christmas trims right on their heels; keeps a fellow 
standing on his toes. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by Everett Quintrell, President 

We have been very active during the last three months. 
In October we participated in three prominent events, the 
first being the Knights Templar conclave. For this celebra- 
tion our merchants spent over $11,000 in decorating the 
fronts of their buildings and the streets followed by the 
parade. Decorator William Beck, of Cincinnati, handled this 
assignment. 

Following the conclave we had a special meeting of the 
club to prepare for Civic Week, October 22, and Navy Day, 
October 27. At this meeting Howard Egbert, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, addressed us on the sig- 
nificance of the Civic Week celebration. Lieutenant Fair- 
lamb, of Wright Field, also stressed the need for an adequate 
navy. Our club cooperated splendidly in putting these two 
events over. 

Our Community Chest campaign was staged during the 
week of November 19. Again the displaymen were called 
upon to do their bit in promoting this humanitarian cause 
and every store, bank and similar institution had special win- 
dows. Armistice Day was also signalized by special win- 
dows. Our next joint effort will be in helping the Montgom- 
ery County Health League put across their sale of Red Cross 
seals through the aid of special windows. We will also 
help commemorate the anniversary of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, the pioneers of aviation, when this event is staged 
on December 12. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Reported by A. C. Hancock, Secretary 

The Christmas season finds the members of the Niagara 
Falls Display Men’s Club busily engaged in holiday displays 
and innumerable activities, but in spite of this the club has 
succeeded in putting over two very definitely successful fea- 
tures during the past few weeks. 

The new mobile lighting effects for display windows was 
the feature of the second annual dinner and display of the 
club held in the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, Monday 
evening, November 12. A large and representative group of 
merchants of Niagara Falls and surrounding territory were 
given practical demonstrations of the value of this method of 
lighting display. Ralph G. Morrison, illuminating expert 
of the New York District, Edison Mazda Lamp Company, 
delivered an interesting lecture on the proper use of this 
method of display art, strengthening his talk with slides. 

A Christmas street decoration plan sponsored by the club 
has been particularly well received by the merchants of the 
city. To date more than two hundred merchants in the busi- 
ness districts have subscribed to a plan which consists of 
strings of colored lights on the three main business streets 
of the city and beautifully decorated Christmas trees placed 
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in front of the establishments of the subscribing merchants. 
This is the first time such a plan has been put into effect 
in Niagara Falls and the club feels certain that it will prove 
an excellent holiday sales stimulator. 

The club is planning a number of lectures from time to 
time throughout the year and is also planning an intensive 
membership campaign immediately after January 1. 





DETROIT 
Reported by H. W. Weaver, President 


The Detroit displaymen held their regular monthly dinner 
meeting, November 4, in the Barlum Hotel. The guest of 
honor and speaker of the evening was R. O. Bennett, art in- 
structor in the Arts and Crafts Building, Detroit. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Bennett’s talk was, “The Origin of Cubistic Art.” 

Following the regular business session, F. E. Whitelam, 
president of the Detroit Club, gave a report of the Chicago 
windows which he had the pleasure of reviewing the latter 
part of October. 

Harry Holmes, display manager, Square Deal Miller, pre- 
sented a demonstration of Elgin watches, an exact reproduc- 
iton of a national June advertisement. The display was 
produced in window display style, the idea being quite unique 
for Christmas displays. 

Election of officers for 1928-1929 was held in October, the 
new officers taking their chairs at the past meeting. Those 
elected to office were: F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Company, 
president; A. Hoerauf, display supplies, first vice-president; 
W. B. Weaver, Schmitz & Shroder, second vice-president; 
T. A. Brown, King Blair Company, secretary and treasurer. 

Benefit bridge parties have become a vogue with the De- 
troit crowd. These parties have been held frequently in the 
homes of club members. Tickets sell for one dollar each, 
and the money is turned into the treasury. 

The annual Hallowe’en Ball was held in the main ballroom 
of the Barlum Hotel on Wednesday evening, October 31. 
The committee in charge of decoration did themselves proud 
with huge black cats, etc., that symbolized the occasion. The 
attendance was far greater than expected, as seems to be the 
case with usual Detroit Club social events. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

Due to the many pressing details of preparing master 
window displays for the biggest Christmas business ever 
before expected, many of our members are busy day and 
night. However, a generous attendance appeared on the 
evening of November 15 to partake of good fellowship and 
the educational features that had been prepared. 

An important new member was taken into the fold in the 
person of Irving Olian, president of the Associated Fabrics 
Corporation, of New York City, and he was unanimously ac- 
cepted. After a short business session, President Jaffrey 
announced the special feature of an elaborate lecture and 
demonstration of the history and modern use of the telephone. 

This was provided at great expense by the New York 
Telephone Company, who, in addition, screened a special 
motion picture and supplied a staff of six capable people, who 
engaged in the demonstration of the right and wrong way 
of using the telephone. An actual inside view of the recep- 
tion of the call at the telephone company branch station was 
shown and how it is eventually put through to completion. 
This is but the forerunner of a number of excellent features 
that old and new members can secure the advantages of at 
future meetings. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Reported by W. G. Vosler, Secretary 
The Cincinnati Display Club resumed its fall meetings on 
November 22 with a luncheon at the Moorish Grill of the 
Fountain Square Hotel, which was attended by a goodly num- 
ber of the membership. It was decided at this time to make 
this the first of a series of weekly luncheons, each of an in- 
formal nature. 
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Christmas displays that 
mean more money for you 


ERE’S only one of the many bright vivid color displays so 

easily achieved with a Paasche Airbrush—all effects such 
as tinting, blending, shading, veiling, relief splatter or stipple— 
and the finished product is a work of art. If you are not 
familiar with the work now being done with Paasche Air- 
brushes, let us send you samples of the 
work you are interested in. 
Send for the displayman’s catalog and 
start now making more money with up-to- 
date Christmas cards. 


1902 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Ill. 











New York Cleveland Dallas 


Boston Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Minneapolis San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Denver Seattle 

St. Louis 


Hughes-Owens Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa. 


Display Card above was made entirely 
with this Paasche Multiplehead Airbrush 
—Sold on money-back guarantee. 
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FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
SALE 


THIS SEASON’S FALL 
AND CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS.--- 


Write for Details to 


A. MATZER 
THE F. & R. LAZARUS CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











MODERN ART DECORATIVES 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


We are offering the following decoratives used in our recent anniversary 


celebration: 


Six modern ruscus trees—Two with black bases and mulberry tops; two 
with black bases and green tops; two with black bases and silver tops. All 
have mirror, supports and silver side pieces in modern style. : 

Three modern art deer setpieces mounted on triple steps, covered in 
black. The deer are on silver, as are lighted grape drapes that hang over the 


fixtures. 


Thirteen pieces of modern art furniture colored in combinations of orange 
and black; mulberry and black; silver and black; cream and black. 


Seventy-two silver leaf sprays. 


Black velour drapes for backgrounds of five fair-sized windows. 
For an idea as to the use of these decorations see the account of our 
celebration on pages 16 and 17 of this issue. 


For Further Particulars Address 


McALPIN CO., 


ATT. DISPLAY DEPARTMENT, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREE LANCE 
DISPLA YMEN 


by sending name and address to 
address given below will learn 
something to their advantage. 
Reply on your business letter- 
head or enclose business card. 


Address “M. A. R.,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 

















FOR SALE AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Wonderful new mechanical toy window at sac- 
rifice price of $350.00. We do not wish to store. 


Photo upon request. 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 


ATT. MR. PATTON 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


POSITION WANTED 


One of Canada’s leading display 
executives desires an executive 
position in the United States; 
Winner in many national dis- 
play contests; expert in the 
latest modernistic display pre- 
sentation; member of the Inter- 
national Association of a 


Men. Wri ite “B. ~ S.,’ 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 

















POSITIONS WANTED-—Capable window 
display managers, advertising men, card 
writers and assistants, competent to 
qualify under various classifications, are 
seeking positions. What have you to 
offer? 


FRED G. BEHLES, 
126 N. Court, Memphis, Tenn. 








Everyone can make signs with Master 
Lettering Keys, the indispensable letter- 
ing guides. Simple, practical, handy. Over 
50 styles and sizes of letters and numerals 
with one key. Master lettering keys are 
used also for making letter and numeral 
patterns and stencils. Illustrated price list 
free. Consolidated Sign Letter Co., 69-PX 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








SAVE MONEY ON THESE 


We are clearing out fixtures and 
mannequins used during 1928. Among 
the lot are: 3 Siegel mannequins; 
several screens with paintings on 
leather; one large leather covered 
screen with bench, table and mirror. 
For prices and particulars address 


MR. WHITEM |, KLINE’S, 
421 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
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POSITION OPEN 


Combination displayman, 20 to 
25 years of age with at least 
three years’ department store 
experience in small or large 
town. Write, giving full infor- 
mation with samples of work 
and photos of self inclosed. 


Address “J. V.,”’ 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 





POSITION WANTED — Window 
trimmer and card writer wants a po- 
sition; can furnish samples of card 
writing; 5%4 years’ experience ; prefer 
men’s store; am also salesman. Ad- 
dress F. D., care DISPLAY WORLD. 





Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 


S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 





WANTED 


Salesmen fo handle our window dis- 
plays fabrics on commission basis. 


MIRACLE FABRICS COMPANY, 


18 West 2ist St. 





New York City 79 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Every window trimmer, without experi 
ence, can put up our genuine gold leaf 
window sign letters and make 300% to 500% 
profit. Our letters make window signs 
that last for years and never tarnish. No 
capital required. An easy way to obtain a 
substantial extra income. Samples and 
literature free. Consolidated Sign Letter 
Co., 69-AM W. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


display fixtures 
Write for 
Turning Works 








WANTED—Display Men to sell window 


particulars. 
(established 35 years; 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 


Forms for the 
OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
JANUARY ISSUE 
Close 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 10 


commission basis. 
Artistic Wood 

















MECHANICAL PIECES 
WREATHS 


stores of the Metropolitan district. 


32 EAST 10th STREET 





FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 
Remarkable Bargains in CHRISTMAS and HOLIDAY DISPLAY DECORATIONS 


BACKGROUNDS 
LAMPS 


Also Displays for all occasions and seasons. 
All have been reconditioned by expert artists. 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE SERVICE 
The Clearing House For New and Used Displays 
Telephone Stuyvesant 9910 


COLUMN DECORATONS 
Etc., Etc. 


Only slightly used in leading department 





NEW YORK CITY 











Don Groves, formerly assistant to Paul L. Wertz, display 
manager for A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, IIL, is now 
in charge of windows for Klein’s, of the same city. 





Toledo’s most beautiful store is scheduled to open the 
latter part of this month, when the Lamson Bros.’ new home 
at Toledo, Ohio, will have been completed. Fern Kettle, na- 
tionally known artist and enthusiastic I. A. D. M. member, 
will continue at the head of Lamson’s display department. 





John C. Taylor, of Roland’s, Springfield, Ill., recently 
went to Bloomington on a trip in behalf of the Central 
Illinois Association of Display Men. 





George Kucharo, formerly in charge of displays for Man- 
delbaum’s, Des Moines, Iowa, recently resigned to accept a 
post in the Retail Store Division of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Mr. Kucharo is to be located at the headquarters divi- 
sion in Chicago. 





Harry W. Hoile, for the past two years display manager 
for Louis Pizitz & Co., Birmingham, Ala., has tendered his 
resignation, effective January 1. Since going to Birmingham, 


he has been instrumental in “putting over” some big sales 
events and has branched out of the purely display features 
of his work to assume other responsibilities. 

plans have not been announced. 


His future 





Paul Chambers, until recently in charge of displays for 
Block & Kuhl, at Decatur, Ill., under the direction of E. H. 
Bates, has gone to Bloomington to assume the post of display 
manager for C. W. Klemm, Inc. 





George G. Stone, display manager for the Kagin Co., 
Frankfort, Ky., is branching out as a display service man. 

George H. Janes, now display manager for the Kespohl- 
Mohrenstecher Co., Quincy, IIl., assumes this post after a 
period of work in other fields in the west. He was formerly 
display manager for the Carl Co., Schenectady, N. Y. He 
has been with his new employers eight months. 





W. D. Dick, display manager for Harry Katz, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was a recent visitor to the I. A. D. M. 
office, having come to Chicago to complete display decoration 
purchases for his Christmas windows and interior. 





Mrs. Morton, wife of Chas. W. Morton, Weinstock-Lubin 
& Co., Sacramento, Calif., died suddenly on September 27, 
due to heart trouble. Mrs. Morton was well known among 
displaymen and was one of the older members of the women’s 
auxiliary. She was the mother of two sons, Charles W. 
Morton, Jr., who is working in the Montgomery Ward chain 
stores in California under W. L. Stensgaard, and Harry 
Morton, who is attending the California Junior College. 
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Charleston Firm Opens New Store 
(Continued from page 35) 

The opening saw installation of a group of win- 
dows fittingly expressing the artistic preferences of 
the display manager whose bent for originality is 
well known throughout the display profession. Paint- 
ing is his hobby and it was brought into play on this 
occasion to give a rare personality to his installations. 
In each window was a pictorial card having a Charles- 
ton scene, and each card was different in its subject- 
matter. 


What Profit in Crowded Trims? 


(Continued from page 37) 


daily lives. You see how very important the right kind 
of displayman ean be, providing he knows his business 
and all the different things which enter into his work. 

I see this more each day, and am doing all I can to 
put the men and women in my New York university 
classes in a position so they will know, and will be a 
credit to themselves. There is certainly need of it 
right here in New York City. There are very few 
displaymen holding positions here in this city that know 
as much about their work as they should, and their 
windows are daily proofs of their lack of knowledge. 
The public, of course, thinks that men who install dis- 
plays for the large firms must be right, and as there is 
no one within the firm who knows anything about the 
correct way in which merchandise should be shown, the 
displayman “gets by.” 

Most of the better firms employ “stylists” who in- 
struct the buyers, merchandise men, advertising de- 
partment and salesmen and women how merchandise 
should be sold and worn. Stores should also call in, 
from the outside, thoroughly experienced “display 
counsellors” to instruct the different departments of 
the house what items are the best for display, how they 
should be shown, when, where, what time of year, the 
colors best adapted for window use, and the proper 
method of arrangement. 








I. A. D. M. OFFICE BRIEFS 
By J. W..Foley, Executive Secretary 


William Hagen, display manager for The Bostwick Co., 
Janesville, Wis., was a recent Chicago visitor, coming here 
to complete purchases for Christmas display decorations. 

Dallas M. Schultz, Jos. Spiess Co., Elgin, IIl., reports 
the expansion of his department due to the greatly increased 
display space occasioned by the opening of the new Spiess 
store. 

Karl M. Amdahl, display manager, the Palace Department 
Store, Spokane, Wash., was a recent Chicago visitor, placing 
large orders for Christmas and spring opening decorations, 
equipment and accessories. Mr. Amdahl reports considerable 
I. A. D. M. enthusiasm in the northwest. 

Carl Gestrine, formerly display manager for P. & M. 
Stores, Chicago, on November 10 began duties in the display 
department of the Chain Store Division of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 

Ralph Benedict has returned to Younker Bros., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and again assumes charge of the display de- 
partment he vacated several months ago. 

Harold Grinden, Glass Block’s display manager, Duluth, 
Minn., was another recent visitor to the secretary’s office. 
Mr. Grinden is active in the I. A. D. M. campaign for new 
members. 
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SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS 


and Color Sketches 
for SHOW CARD WRITERS 






---Commercial Artists--- Designers---. 


Signwriters --- Students of Lettering. 


This book contains no alphabets---only 
complete layouts of practical, every-day show 
cards and price tickets--- 


Popularly Priced at 


$ ~ 


No other book on the market covers the 
subject so thoroughly in text and illustrations 
---It satisfies a popular demand. 


1,000 Copies sold since publication. 
The most valuable book on the market. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Postpaid 





it DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio FI 


Together with DISPLAY WORLD Subscription for $7.00, you save a dollar 


Containin 5 


240 Paces 


with | 
FULL PAGE 
a 


@ ff cvserens 


COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING — 


Including ; 
General Theory — Studio Opera- 


tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— - 
Color Notes—Methods of Adver- 
tising a Show Card Business, etc. ~ 


A Unique Feature of the Book is the 


TOPICAL INDEX 


which enables the card writer to locate 
the style of layout and color scheme de- 
sired instantly. No other book of its kind 
has this remarkably convenient feature. 


THE BINDING 


ON THIS BOOK IS A BRIGHT 
RED WITH A WHITE INSCRIPTION. 
IT IS AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME THAT 
YOU WILL BE PROUD TO OWN. 

The printing is on fine 

enamel stock that sets -off 

the illustrations beautifully. 


EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER | 

AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 

BOOK IN HIS BUSINESS. 
ORDER TO-DAY / 


[] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a 
copy of H. C. Martin’s new .book, “SHOW 2 
B CARD LAYOUTS,” postpaid. 
_] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me 
§ ~ Martin's “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS.” &f 
postpaid, and enter (or extend) my sub- 
scription to DISPLAY WORLD for one §f 
year, (In Canada and foreign, ss 
Name. . PS: Saas #8 
MR Hr ha BE Gr. ls nec gic gae dees oo'< ~ i 
é lies SUS ae i I... 
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SIXTH 

ANNUAL. 
DISPLAY 
REVIEW . 








A Big Special Number 
With Many Special Display 
Features, Assembled From 
All Parts of the World 


Special Editorial Features 
Greater Reader Interest 
Larger Circulation 

No Increase in Rates 





Advertising Space 
Now Being Reserved 
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